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BSU calls on SGA to 
address diversity 


By SAM FOSSUM 
Staff Writer 


Last night, the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) held a debate be- 
tween the candidates run- 
ning for 2016-17 Executive 
Board positions. 

During a break in the 
debate, Black Student 
Union (BSU) Vice Presi- 
dent Tiffany Onyejiaka 
asked SGA _ Executive 
President Jack Bartholet 
if the debate would con- 
tain a live Q&A session. 
Bartholet, who was mod- 
erating the debate, replied 
that there would not be 
a live Q&A, but a digital 
questionnaire would be 
sent out to all students af- 
terward. 

During the second 
segment of the debate, 
Onyejiaka interjected, re- 
questing to ask a question 
to the candidates about 
diversity and inclusion. 
Bartholet rejected Onye- 
jiaka’s request, citing the 
preset rules of the debate. 

The incident, includ- 
ing the back-and-forth be- 
tween Onyejiaka and Bar- 
tholet that followed, was 
filmed by a member of 
the BSU and was shared 
widely on social media 
throughout the night. 

Not including the can- 
didates, roughly 20 to 25 
students were in atten- 
dance at the debate. The 
sethree- tickets currently 
running for positions on 
the SGA’s executive board 
took part. 

- Charlie Green, Liam 
Haviv and John Hughes 


are running for Execu- 
tive President. Anna Du 
and Christina Kilgariff 
are running for Executive 
Vice President. John Ty- 
cher is running for Execu- 
tive Treasurer and Chris 
Beckmann is running 
for Executive Secretary. 
Green, Du, Tycher and 
Beckmann are running 
as a ticket, and Haviv and 
Kilgariff are running as a 
ticket. 

After each candidate 
gave their opening re- 
marks, the core of the 
debate consisted of both 
general and specific poli- 
cy questions. The debate’s 
latter half consisted of 
personal questions and 
the candidate’s closing 
statements. 

Part way through the 
personal segment of the 
debate, Onyejiaka stood 
up and tried to ask Dua 
question about diversity 
on campus. 


Bartholet responded 


by saying that it was dis- | 
respectful to interrupt the | 


decided debate format. 
“We're going to move 
on with [this] organiza- 
tion, because I think it’s 
important, and the candi- 
dates have been told the 
format of the debate in 
advance,” Bartholet said. 
In response to the in- 
terruption, Haviv said 
that he believes conver- 
sations like these need to 
happen more regularly. 
“We're asking for your 
vote,” he said. “And that’s 
going to happen because 
we either do something 
Sere ELECTIONS, pace A4 
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The JHU Barnstormers performed Legally Blonde The Musical to sold-out audiences during their opening weekend. See Page B3. 


U.S. Surgeon General encourages healthy living 


By PETER JI 
Staff Writer 


The Seventh Annual 
Undergraduate Confer- 
ence in Public Health in- 
vited current U.S. Surgeon 
General Vivek Murthy 
for its keynote address in 
Shriver Hall on Tuesday. 

His appearance at Hop- 
kins wrapped up a day of 
events around Baltimore 
that brought professionals 
and student researchers 
together for public health- 
related interests. Also a 
vice admiral in the Public 
Health Service Commis- 
sioned Corps (PHSCC), he 
acts as the highest author- 
ity for public health in the 
country and is the first 


Indian-American to take | 
| 


the post. 


Vigil commemorates terror attacks 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


In the wake of mul- 
tiple major terrorist at- 
tacks around the world, 
several Hopkins groups 
organized a vigil on Fri- 
day evening to provide a 
moment of reflection for 
students. 

The event was held on 
the Beach and was or- 
ganized by South Asian 
Students at Hopkins 
(SASH), the Johns Hop- 
kins Muslim Associa- 
tion, the Hindu Student 
Council (HSC) and the 
Sikh Student Association 
(SSA). 

Roughly 30 students 
congregated in a circle 
where several members 
of the organizing groups 
spoke words of support 
and expressed their con- 
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Students expressed their condolences and held a moment of silence. 


dolences for the victims 
of the attacks in Lahore in 
Pakistan, Ankara in Tur- 
key, Brussels in Belgium 
and Hilla in Iraq. Follow- 
ing this, there was a mo- 
ment of silence. 
Sophomore Sai Talluru 


of SASH was one of the 

main organizers of the 

event. She said a student’s 

suggestion sparked the 

idea for the vigil. 
“Actually, what hap- 

pened was someone asked 

See VIGIL, pace A4 
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Murthy’s experience 
as a health professional 
started from an early age, 
when he spent time at his 
father’s medical clinic. As 
a freshman at Harvard 
College, he and his sister 
founded VISIONS World- 
wide, a program in which 
college students taught 
HIV prevention to young 
Indian people at a time 
when the country faced 
an HIV health crisis. 

He earned a dual 
M.D.-M.B.A. from Yale 
and later became a teach- 


ing physician at Harvard 
Medical School before his 
appointment by Presi- 
dent Obama. In addition, 
he has experience in vac- 
cine research, leading a 
software company and 
founding various non- 
profits aimed at improv- 
ing healthcare and health 
education in the United 
States and India. 

Junior Gauri Bhatna- 
gar, president of the Pub- 
lic Health Student Forum, 
first asked Murthy ques- 
tions about his uniform 


and his current responsi- 
bility. Murthy joked that 
many people are con- 
fused about his uniform 
as well and believe that 
he is in the navy or an 
airline pilot. 

“The Commissioned 
Corps is a group of indi- 
vidual who are soldiers for 
health. They deploy dur- 
ing times of public health 
emergencies, whether 
that is Ebola, 9/11, Zika 
or the water problems in 
Flint. They go and help in 

See MURTHY, pace A6 


(&A with local City 
Council candidates 


| By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Staff Writer 


Long-time City Coun- 
cilwoman Mary Pat Clarke 


;] faces a challenger in the 
{| upcoming 
| primary to ultimately rep- 


Democratic 


resent District 14, which 
includes Charles Village, 
on the Baltimore City 
Council. Her opponent is 
34-year-old Terrell Wil- 
liams, regional cafeteria 
manager for Baltimore 
City Public Schools. The 
winner will face Repub- 
lican and Independent 
candidates in November 
to earn the position on the 


City Council. 
Before 2004, Clarke 
had served on City - 


Council for 16 years. She 
represented the old 2nd 
District in the Council 
between 1975 and 1983 
and served as the Coun- 
cil’s president between 
1987 and 1995, the first 
woman to have been 
elected president of the 


The Executive Board 
candidates talk about 
their platforms and what 
they plan to do for the 


City Council. In 2004, 
when single-member 
City Council districts 
were approved, she ran 
for office again repre- 
senting the newly found- 
ed 14th District. 

In addition to Williams’ 
position with Baltimore 


City Schools, he is also an. 


adjunct professor at Strat- 
ford University. He is on 
the executive board of the 
Coldstream Homestead 
Montebello Community 
Corporation. 

Both Williams and 
Clarke sat down for sepa- 
rate interviews with The 
News-Letter, discussing 
their political history, mo- 
tivations and platforms. 


The News-Letter: What 
were the main goals of 
your past term in office? 

Mary Pat Clarke: It 
sounds very boring, but 
one of the things I’ve 
spent a lot of energy on 
is a new zoning code for 
the city of Baltimore. The 
one we have is 40 years 
old. It’s a little outdated. 
It’s voluminous. It’s de- 
tailed, and it’s incorrectly 
affecting people's lives, 
but they don’t know it 
until something happens 
and you need to rely on it 
to protect the land you've 
built on. 

Something I've spent 
a lot of time on this last 
term was storm water 
fees, and again, basically 
the City Council is not 
the Congress or even the 
General Assembly. It’s the 

See COUNCIL, pace A5 


BLocal to 
invest in 
Baltimore 
economy 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


The University an- 
nounced on April 4 its 
participation alongside 
25 other Baltimore-area 
businesses in BLocal, a 
sweeping economic in- 
clusion initiative to in- 
vest in Baltimore’s local 
economy. 

The new initiative, co- 
led by University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels, 
aims to invest at least $69 
million into fueling Balti- 
more’s economy over the 
next three years. BLocal 
companies are expected 
to pour an initial $53 mil- 
lion into investment in 
renovation and construc- 
tion projects, and another 
$16 million for purchases 
from businesses owned 
by women, minorities 
and other disadvantaged 
groups. 

“President Daniels has 
often said that the Univer- 
sity’s commitment to Bal- 
timore is based on a sim- 
ple idea: The health and 
well-being of the Univer- 
sity are inextricably tied 
to the physical, social and 
economic well-being | of 
the city,” a spokesperson 
for the University said. 
“BLocal is an extension 
of this commitment. The 

"See BLOCAL, pace A5 
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Sophomores gathered Gertrude’s to celebrate the spring season. 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Over 300 sophomores 
turned out for an upscale 
Spring Garden Party at 
Gertrude’s Restaurant at 
the Baltimore Museum 
of Art on Thursday night. 
The event was hosted by 
the Student Government 
Association’s (SGA) Soph- 
omore Class Council. 

The party, which was 
held both inside the res- 
taurant and in the outdoor 
statue garden, featured 
an assortment of free ap- 
petizers, entrees, desserts, 
a DJ and _ non-alcoholic 
drinks. In a cocktail par- 
ty-esque fashion, waiters 
carried trays of food and 
drinks around the venue 
throughout the night. 

Sophomore Class Pres- 
ident Anna Du explained 
the purpose of the event. 

“Every class council 
on SGA gets an allocated 
amount of funding every 
year to put on a big event 
that essentially facilitates 
class interaction, class 
dynamic and class cohe- 
sion,” Du said. “And for 
the freshmen, that event 
is cosentially High fable. 


Omega Psi hosts first cognitive sce conference 


By SOPHIE JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


Omega Psi hosted 
Monkeys to Infants to Hu- 
mans, a regional cognitive 
science conference, on 
Saturday in the Charles 
Commons Ballroom. Es- 
tablished at Hopkins in 
2011, Omega Psi is the first 
undergraduate cognitive 
science honor society in 
America and Monkeys to 
Infants to Humans was 
the society’s first regional 
conference. 

The event featured lec- 
tures from Joshua Gold, a 
professor of neuroscience 
at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Mark Sheskin, a 
postdoctoral associate at 
Yale University; and Naz- 
banou Bonnie Nozari, an 
assistant professor at the 
School of Medicine. All 
three speakers discussed 
their latest research in 
fields relating to cognitive 
science, and an interactive 
discussion followed their 
presentations. 

The conference began 
with remarks from senior 
Kyungtae (Dean) Kang, 
the president of Omega 
Psi. Kang reflected on the 
formation of Omega Psi 
and his goals for the soci- 
ety going forward. 

“This year has been par- 
ticularly exciting because 
we have branched out to 
other schools in the na- 
tion, such as Yale, Duke, 
UC Berkeley, UC San Diego 
and Case Western Reserve 
University,” he said. 

also explained 
that Hopkins formed a 
national council with rep- 
resentatives from these 
schools, and in the summer 
of 2015, Omega Psi was rec- 
ognized by the Cognitive 


upd tec ee ees _ ing 


AN 


the event was already at 


niors and seniors, they 
have a little bit more room 
to plan and organize and 
decide what they want to 
do for the class.” 

Both this year’s and 
last year’s Sophomore 
Class Councils decided 
to use the funding to hold 
an event at Gertrude’s. Du 
said while that fact made 
the planning process eas- 
ier it also led to some un- 
foreseen complications. 

“We didn’t expect so 
many people to show 
up. We budgeted and 
planned for maximum 
300 people,” Du said. 

Du said the council 
thought budgeting for 
300 people was actually a 
generous estimate. 

“That’s one of [SGA’s] 
higher standards I would 
say because it’s not easy 
to get 300 people to come 
out to any event,” she 
said. “Last year, they 
didn’t have 300 people 
show up... We set the bar 
high for ourselves and 
were able to surpass that 
mark.” 

Du estimated that 
about 350-370 students 
attended throughout the 
night. No one was admit- 
ted after 9:30 p.m. since 


cial national honor society 
for undergraduates. 

Brenda Rapp, the chair 
of the Hopkins Cogni- 
tive Science department, 
also offered introduc- 
tory remarks. In her ad- 
dress, Rapp discussed the 
uniquely interdisciplin- 
ary nature of cognitive 
science: 

“Cognitive science isn’t 
a particular kind of ac- 
tivity; it’s really a way of 
thinking about the mind 
and the brain,” she said. 
“Those of us who were 
in the founding group of 
cognitive science were 
trained in separate disci- 
plines. I was a psycholo- 
gist, and there were oth- 
ers who were computer 
scientists, philosophers or 
neuroscientists. We were 


each trained in our own - 


languages, so to speak, 
and we realized that there 


was great value in coming — 


together.” 

Gold discussed _ his 
research regarding the 
neural basis of decision- 
making in monkeys. He 
explained that monkeys, as 
test subjects, strike a strong 
middle ground between 
humans and rodents, com- 
bining sophisticated be- 
havior with good measures 
of brain activity. 

“The question that 
we ask in lots of differ- 


ent ways is, ‘How do we 


weigh uncertain evidence 
to make decisions?” Gold 
said. “And so we're re- 
ally interested in how the 
brain deals with uncer- 
tainty, in weights two 
alternatives.” 

In his exveitiiienes 
Gold measured monkeys’ 


to sensory input 


responses 
in order to make inferences 


i 
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Sophomore garden party draws 300 to Gertrude’s Class of 2020 visits 
campus for SOHOP 


maximum capacity, so 
Du said the turnout could 
have been even higher 


had there been more 
space. 
The main complica- 


tion of having such a high 
turnout was a shortage of 
food and drinks and lim- 
ited wait staff. Du said 
that she will advise future 
Sophomore Class Coun- 
cils to make the event a 
buffet-style dinner. 

Du said she was pleased 
by the high turnabout. 

“T was really excited 
that so many _ people 
came,” Du said. “It was 
great to see people take 
a break from studying... 
Obviously we made the 
dress code like dressy- 
casual, but I saw people 
there that came straight 
from athletic practices 
in their gym clothes and 
whatnot. But it was just 
so great to see them, that 
they made the effort to 
come.” 

Du said the Sophomore 
Class Council had consid- 
ered other locations for the 
party such as the National 
Aquarium, where the 2013- 
14 Sophomore Class Coun- 
cil hosted its event, but ul- 
timately decided it would 
be more convenient for stu- 
dents if the party were held 
closer to campus. 


Sheskin presented his 
research on the develop- 
ment of moral behavior in 
children. Through a series 
of psychological experi- 
ments on infants and tod- 
dlers, Sheskin concluded 
that moral evaluation, the 
ability to understand fair- 
ness, for example, emerg- 
es early in life, while 
moral behavior emerges 
much more slowly. She- 
skin argued that social 
collaboration and moral 
behavior yields more ben- 
efits at an older age than 
at a younger one. 

“Collaboration is 
risky,” he said. “What if 
the person you're collabo- 
rating with doesn’t put 
in their fair share of the 
work? You open yourself 
up to exploitation when 
you collaborate with oth- 
er people, so you'd only 
want to collaborate with 
other people who you 
can trust will do a good 
job. Also, it makes sense 
to have the reputation of 
being such a person, so 
people are willing to co- 
operate with you.” 

Sheskin noted that in- 
fants do not need to rely 
on collaboration in order 
to secure resources for 
themselves, so they feel 
little motivation to behave 
morally. 

In the last talk of the 
conference, Nozari dis- 
cussed issues related to 
cognitive control and 
aphasia, a type of com- 
munication disorder. She 
qualified several of Sig- 
mund_ Freud’s theories 
involving speech errors, 
including the infamous 
“Freudian slip,” or the 
theory that speech er- 
rors can reflect repressed 
thoughts. Through her ex- 
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Sophomore Julia War- 
go enjoyed the party. 

“The atmosphere was 
really lovely: there were 
strings of lights and water 
features outside near the 
sculpture garden. The food 
was also delicious, and it 
was a welcome opportuni- 
ty to get to see such a large 
portion of the sophomore 
class at one time,” Wargo 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

However, Wargo did 
think there was room for 
improvement. 

“The food distribution 
system could have been 
handled better and many 
people weren't able to 
sample the full menu, and 
the music could have been 
slightly more upbeat,” she 
said. 

Sophomore Sandra Go- 
mez Romero echoed the 
sentiment. 

“I thought the decoration 
was beautiful; most people 
agreed on that. The place 
was nice and had a classy 
atmosphere,” she wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“The only problem was that 
there were very few wait- 
ers and waitresses, so most 
people started to complain 
that they weren't able to 
get any bite from the food 
offered, so people started 
leaving pretty early.” 


COURTESY OF MIERAF TEKA 
ares. a non- saicabols beverages were served at the event. 


no evidence to support the 
idea of “Freudian slips.” 
She found more convinc- 


ing evidence, however, for | 


Freud’s theory that apha- 
siac speech errors and 
normal speech errors are 
only quantitatively differ- 
ent. 

“Studying speech er- 
rors will tell you a lot about 
how the language produc- 
tion system works, includ- 
ing the nature of the errors 
produced in neurotypical 
individuals and aphasic 
patients,” she said. 

Her research proved 
that these errors are cre- 
ated through the same 
systematic processes. 

Students from Duke, 
Yale, Hopkins and the 
surrounding Baltimore 
area were in attendance. 
Bridget Sweeney, a soph- 
omore at Loyola Univer- 
sity, initially heard about 
the conference through 
her school’s psychology 
department. A psychol- 
ogy major herself, Swee- 
ney attended the event 
because of the close rela- 
tionship between cogni- 
tive science and psychol- 
ogy. 

“Loyola has a lot of 
psych events, but those are 
just within our campus en- 
vironment, so it was good 
to get out, try to meet new 
people and network in the 
psych field,” she said. 

Giselle Garett, also a 
sophomore and a psy- 
chology major at Loyola, 
originally took interest in 
the conference because of 
its unusual title. , 

_“Tthought that it looked 
pretty cool - Monkeys to 


Infants to Humans. Also, 


I hadn’t been to a confer- 
ence before in psych, so it 


was an interesting thing 


to experletieig _ 


By AMY HAN 
Staff Writer 


Prospective students 
and their families partici- 
pated in the first day of the 
Spring Open House and 
Overnight Program (SO- 
HOP) on Wednesday. SO- 
HOP is an annual admitted 
student information and 
immersion event planned 
by the Hopkins Hosting 
Society to give prospective 
freshmen a glimpse into 
college life at Homewood. 

Students and families 
explored the campus, com- 
munity and dining facilities 
through a series of campus 
tours, attended information 
sessions about student re- 
sources, clubs and organi- 
zations and were also pro- 
vided the chance to attend 
a variety of classes. 

Freshman Sophia Szu, a 
member of the Blue Key So- 
ciety, a student group that 
regularly conducts tours 
of the Homewood campus 
for prospective students 
and families, explained 
the responsibilities of a SO- 
HOP tour guide. Different 
from the standard campus 
tours that occur regularly 
throughout the year, SO- 
HOP offered an array of 
tours,’ each concentrating 
on different aspects of life 
at Hopkins. 

“SOHOP tours include 
the regular, general tours 
that Blue Key tour guides 
give. However, we also give 


| additional dining tours to 
| the FFC and Charles Vil 


lage Tours around campus 


| for the students to have a 
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chance to see the restau- 


_ rants and housing options 
| around campus,” Szu said. 
_ Tasked with introduc- 


| aspects of the Homewood 


campus, Szu hopes that 
the tours are actually in- 
sightful and immersive. 

“Hopefully the tours 
we give are engaging,” 
she said. “But when there 
are larger groups, the stu- 
dents and parents tend to 
talk more amongst them- 
selves.” 

Other than opportu- 
nities to learn about stu- 
dent life and academics, 
SOHOP also featured an 
admitted student dinner, 
with sample food provid- 
ed by Bon Appétit and a 
Hop Culture Show made 
up of campus arts groups. 

At night, prospective 
freshmen were matched 
with their Hopkins stu- 
dent hosts to attend the 
Hopkins Night Festival. 
Hosts then offered pro- 
spective freshmen. their 
dorm rooms to sleep in for 
the night and one-on-one 
insight about their person- 
al experiences at Hopkins. 

Freshman Katie Sand- 
ers, a student host, ex- 
plained why she wanted 
to participate in SOHOP. 

“I decided to be a host 
because I really love Hop- 
kins even though it can be 
hard, and I want to show 
other people how great it 
is so they might love it too. 
For example, sometimes, if 
Ihave time, I'll leave early 
for a class just so I can 
walk the long way to see 
all the pretty parts of cam- 
pus,” Sanders said. 


Asa former SOHOP ho- . 


stee, Sanders talked about 
perience from the 
prospective students side. 
“The best part for me, 
since I had already de- 
cided to come here, was 
that I was able to gets 
host questions just about — 
student life here. I am still 
grateful that she tole Ee 


ful that she told me to go 
out of my way meet people 
and participate in every- 
thing the first two weeks of 
school, because that is the 
most important time for 
making friends,” she said. 
“As for improvements, | 
think I would have liked to 
have had a little more time 
with my host on Thursday, 
perhaps even going to class 
with her, just to see more of 
Hopkins.” 

Freshman Brianna So 
wants to introduce her 
hostee to-events that stray 
from the SOHOP sched- 
ule. As a Student Advi- 
sory Board member, So 
hopes to get her hostee 
involved in the numerous 
food and arts events orga- 
nized by the Residential 
Advisory Board, such as 
Frisbee decorating and a 
free smoothie program. 

“As a host, I'm expect- 
ed to be with my student 
throughout the night and 
to drop them off at break- 
fast. Once I am matched 
with my hostee we're going 
to the night festival. After 
that a bunch of RAs have 
night programs going on.” 

Having hosting experi- 
ence from the fall semester, 
So hopes to show prospec- 
tive freshman how much 
she enjoys her life at Hop- 
kins and influence their 
ultimate college decisions. 

“I previously hosted 
for the fall open house 
and it was really fun. I 
also wanted to host for 
SOHOP because I wanted 
to share why I love Hop- 
kins so much with the 
admitted students and to 
help them with their col- 
lege decisions,” she said. 
Prospective — students 


pmmented on their expe- 
‘es at SOHOP-<Rata=== 


very positive reviews of 


the program. 

“Before I came here, 
Johns Hopkins was in my 
top ‘four. I wasn’t really 
considering it and it was 
kind of dropping off my 
top four. But then, coming 
to SOHOP I had so much 
fun. I heard that Johns 
Hopkins was cut throat 
in BME and pre-med, but 
I talked to my tour guide 
and group guide, and 
they informed me that 
it wasn’t that cutthroat 
and that they don’t do 
the grade deflation thing 
with the bell curve. That 
really reassured me,” pro- 
spective student Michelle 
Zhao said. “I feel that 
the people here are just 
great. Johns Hopkins is 
probably my number one 


now. SOHOP was amaz- 


ing. You guys do such a 
good job advertising the 
school.” 

Muhammad Umer Jan- 
jua, also a prospective stu- 
dent, enjoyed the event. 

“T was already pretty. 
inclined towards Hopkins. 
Im from Pakistan, and 
we don’t have a cappella 
groups over there. Just 
seeing so much a cappella 
groups up front was very 
interesting. That made me 
consider joining some a 
cappella group one da 
Other than that, the ceo 
here are very nice and com- 
municative. It seems like 
the admissions have put 
together a very nice class 
and not only the class, the 
tage oie Ss very 
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EXECUTIVE Vice PRESIDENT 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


Voting for the Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) Executive Board 
elections begins on Fri- 
day, April 8. An Executive 
President, Executive Vice 
President, Executive Trea- 
surer and Executive Sec- 
retary will be elected for 
the 2016-2017 school year 
to preside over the SGA 
and student body. Over 
the past week, candidates 
have been campaigning 
to win students’ votes and 
promote their platforms. 

One ticket, “RiseJHU,” 
consists of junior Charlie 
Green running for Execu- 
tive President, sophomore 
Anna Du for Executive 
Vice President, sophomore 
John .Tycher for Execu- 
tive Treasurer and junior 
Chris Beckmann for Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Green, 
Du and Tycher are all 
current members of SGA, 
serving as SGA Executive 
Vice President, Sopho- 
more Class President and 
Sophomore Class Senator, 
respectively. 

Another ticket, “Hop, 
Skip, Soar” consists of ju- 
nior Liam Haviv running 
for Executive President and 
junior Christina Kilgariff 
running for Executive Vice 
President. Haviv is cur- 
rently a senator in the SGA 

* Junior Class Council. 

Finally, | sophomore 
John Hughes is running 
for Executive President. 


The News-Letter spoke | 


to the candidates to under- 
stand their platforms and 
their stances on pertinent 
issues on campus such as 
mental health, diversity 
and race and the Univer- 
sity’s new party registra- 
tion policy. Additionally, 
they discussed their quali- 
fications to be on the SGA 
Executive Board. 

Greens ticket discussed 
changes such as including 
more tables in Brody, offer- 
ing discounted nights for 
upperclassmen at the FFC 
and putting another squat 
rack in the gym. RiseJHU 
also suggested the cre- 
ation of a Club Champion- 
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ship Reserve Fund as well 
as more support for inter- 
national students. 

Beckmann and Du 
have worked closely 
throughout the school 
year for the creation of 
this reserve fund. 

“This [Club Champion- 
ship Reserve Fund] would 
provide funding support 
for any student organiza- 
tion, especially sport club 
teams that make it and 
qualify for national com- 
petitions, to enable them 
to make it and represent 
Hopkins at the national 
level because ‘currently 
the mass majority of these 
student groups don’t get 
funding support for play- 
ers,” Du said. 

To support interna- 
tional students, Du has 
organized a student fo- 
rum as well as an SGA 
ad-hoc committee to ad- 
dress issues that inter- 
national students face. 

The subject of mental 
health has been a perti- 
nent issue on campus, 
brought to the forefront 
when former SGA Execu- 
tive President Jason Plush 
stepped down due to 
mental* héalth concerns. 
RiseJHU. discussed the 
creation of a mental health 
task force and stressed the 
need for a relationship 


between administration, 
faculty and students to ad- 


dress this issue. 

“I believe that mental 
health is gaining signifi- 
cant and warranted atten- 
tion among the admin- 


istration,” Tycher wrote 


in an email to The News- 
Letter. “However, we can 
and need to do a better 
job as a community in un- 
derstanding and promot- 
ing what factors lead to 
a healthy, well-balanced 
mind. In short, we need 
to strive for as close to a 
symbiotic _ relationship 
as possible between stu- 
dents and faculty.” 

- On the subject of diver- 
sity and race on campus, 
RiseJHU seeks to commu- 
nicate with campus cul- 
tural groups as well as the 
Center for Social Concern 
(CSC). 


* 

“We’ would want to 
work very closely with a 
lot of the cultural groups 
on campus, especially after 
the Black Student Union’s 
protest early last semester. 
We're in constant com- 
munication with them on 
what their. follow-up is, 
what their planned next 
steps are,” Du said. “We 
will work very closely with 
the CSC... on their projects 
and initiatives that support 
these sentiments.” 

Regarding the new par- 
ty registration policy, Rise- 
JHU plans on discussing 
changing the seven-day 
rule to make it easier for 
students to register policies 
and increase the number of 
parties being registered. 

“We'd definitely want 
to work with adminis- 
tration on that because 
we think the seven-day 
rule is kind of long, we 
get where administra- 
tion is coming from, but 
we'd like to shorten that 
length,” Green said. 

On the team’s qualifi- 
cation, Green emphasized 
the experience this group 
has had with SGA. 

“Experience and orga- 
nization, I'd say, are two 
major things,” Green said. 
“Anna has been on SGA 
since freshman year, and 
I've been a senator since 
sophomore year, and now 
I’m Executive Vice Presi- 
dent this year, so we have a 
lot of experience as to what 
works in SGA, and we have 
seen how to transition well 
into the next year which is 
an important thing.” 

They also stressed the 
different backgrounds 
they were coming from 
and how that gives them 
a better understanding of 
the issues facing students. 

“In reference to Chris 
and I, yes, we are both 
fairly new to student gov- 
ernment at this school. In 
that same respect how- 
ever, we bring something 
new to the table because 
we have seen campus life 
through a unique set of 
lenses,” Tycher wrote. “I, 
being a former student- 
athlete and a pre-med 
neuroscience major, un- 


derstand the real stresses 
and episodes of the every- 
day Hopkins student.” 

Haviv and : Kilagariff 
are running for Executive 
President and Executive 
Vice President, respec- 
tively, on another ticket. 

Their ticket is calling for 
firmer exam blackout days, 
better funding for clubs 
and an increase in funding 
for internships. On a larger 
scale, “Hop, Skip, Soar” 
would like to implement 
a constitutional conven- 
tion in order to write a new 
SGA constitution. Haviv 
said the current constitu- 
tion suffers from conflict- 
ing bylaws and having no 
overall purpose. 

“We need to have a 
constitutional convention, 
a totally new constitution 
made by the students of the 
University,” Haviv said. 
“Nobody knows what's 
in our constitution. It’s a 
mess, and a lot of it con- 
flicts with the bylaws, and 
so we would give people 
ownership and a part in 
that constitution and start 
to work towards a different 
kind of new system.” 

Additionally, | Haviv 
spoke of reforming the 
internal structure of SGA 
by making class councils 
separate entities so there 
is a better division of pro- 
gramming events and 
policymaking. 

“(Class councils] should 
be individually elected 
bodies that exist outside 
the SGA and work with the 
SGA to do things,” Haviv 
said. “But if they exist as 
separate entities, then it 
allows the SGA to func- 
tion a lot more and do re- 
ally powerful things, really 
meaningful things.” 

Regarding mental 
health on campus, their 
platform is to try to have 


_a certified counselor on 


campus and to frame the 
issue in a manner condu- 
cive to change. 

“There has to be a way 
to frame this because the 
fact is Hopkins students 
are really stressed,” Haviv 
said. “People function 
better when their mental 
health is better. I’m not 


sure if the way to frame 
that issue is by focusing 
on the stress and instead, 
thinking of ways to break 
that. We need that essen- 
tial reframing of ‘There’s 
an issue here and we're 
going to fix it.” 

On the subject of diver- 
sity and race on campus, 
this ticket hopes to have 
a meaningful discussion 
with administrators, as op- 
posed to making demands. 

“I personally don’t like 
the idea of demands. I 
don’t think they’re helpful, 
and if anything they hurt 
the case. That being said, I 
totally understand where 
they're coming from,’ 
Haviv said. “It’s a problem 
that there’s only going to 
be three African-American 
professors enrolled to teach 
next semester. It doesn’t re- 
flect our campus, and these 
are all things we have to 
take into consideration. It 
gets better when we spend 
times struggling and fix- 
ing that issue. That’s when 
things happen.” 

Regarding the party 
registration policy, Haviv 
and Kilagariff think that 
through discussion, the 
policy will improve. 

“It’s complicated be- 
cause youre weighing 
the balance between stu- 
dents’ autonomy to keep 
things safe and the ad- 
ministration’s need to 
crack down because they 
see a problem,” Haviv 
said. “I don’t think we’ve 
reached that balance yet 
but I think that is also a 
product of time and ham- 
mering things out.” 

Haviv stressed that his 
and Kilgariff’s platform 
is different from those of 
other candidates. 

“We're so different in 


_terms of the ways we think 


and function,” Haviv said. 

“There are good ideas 

on the other tickets... but 
they’re stuck in this little 
box that SGA is always 
stuck in. It’s time to break 
that mold.” 

Additionally, he dis- 
cussed how Kilgariff’s and 
his own backgrounds dif- 
fer from and complement 
one another. Kilgariff has 
held executive positions in 
her sorority, Phi Mu. 

“also think one of the 
most important things 
in the president and vice 
president relationship is 
not necessarily doing the 
same things well but that 
they complement each 
other well,” Haviv said. 

Sophomore John 
Hughes is running for the 
SGA Executive President 
position on a solo ticket. 
Hughes’ platform ad- 
dressed issues such as an 


700 participate in /th annual President's Day of Service 


By CLAIRE FOX 
Staff Writer 


During the seventh 
annual President’s Day 
of Service (PDOS), nearly 
700 students, faculty and 

-alumni volunteers par- 
ticipated in 30 different 
community service proj- 
ects across Baltimore on 


_ Saturday. 
Established when 
University President 


Ronald J. Daniels took 
office in 2009, PDOS is 
a University-wide event 
made to facilitate ser- 
vice projects at non- 
profit organizations and 
community centers. By 
partnering local proj- 
ects with Hopkins vol- 
unteers, this one-day 
event strives to thank 
local organizations for 
their work in Baltimore. 
The Center for Social 
Concern (CSC) receives 


funding from the Hop-— 


kins Parents Fund to or- 
ganize the day. . 
The event, which usu- 


ally takes place in the fall, 


was postponed this year 


_ because of bad weath- 


er and occurred in the 
spring for the first time, 
despite bad weather on 
the rescheduled date. 
During his speech on 


‘Wyman Quad to kick 


off the day, Daniels joked 
about the weather. 

“I've looked at an app 
on my phone, and the 
good news is there are no 
thunderstorms, there is 
no rain, but there is a 100 
percent chance of drizzle 
for the next four hours, 
but drizzle does not stop 


Johns Hopkins,” he said. 


Service projects for 
PDOS are categorized into 
three groups: Beautifica- 
tion, Hunger and Food 
Justice, and Working with 
People. Beautification ini- 


tiatives this year involved . 


Ys { 


activities such as mural 
painting and_ invasive 
species removal. Hunger 
and Food Justice projects 


included work at commu- 


nity gardens and farms. 
Mentoring local children 
was the focus of the Work- 
ing with People initiative. 

Acting as a team leader 
for a group from -Alpha 
Phi sorority, freshman Ka- 
tie Gauch led students to 
volunteer at Boone Street 
Farm, which is located in 
the East Baltimore Mid- 
way neighborhood and 
supplies local farmers 
markets. 

“We were split up into 
three groups: One worked 


on composting and re-— 


building a structure, one 
group worked on weeding 
and putting wood chips 
down to create a walking 
area around the garden 


and the last worked on — 


cleaning up some of the 


trash in the area and plant- 


\ 
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ing,” she said. “My group — 


personally was _ paired 
with the head of the farm, 
and we learned a lot about 
their process and how ey- 
erything works.” 

Gauch thought that the 
volunteering efforts proved 
a success and that students 
should not pass up oppor- 
tunities like PDOS to help 
their community. 


Another team leader,’ 


sophomore Karl Johnson of 
the Hopkins Christian Fel- 


lowship (HCF), supervised © 


a group that went to stain 
a front porch at an assisted 


living home operated by 


Volunteers for America. 
Johnson served along- 


side his friends and he 


looks forward to partici- 


- pating again in the future, 


but he also thought that the 
event could be improved 


“While [PDOS] is a 
great platform through 
which students can lend a 
morning of their weekend 
to the community, I ulti- 
mately hope it’s merely a 
first step for these same 
students to want to serve 
their community in more 


long term functions,” he, 


wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. _ 

Planning on continu- 
ing PDOS in the future, 


“Daniels emphasized that 


student involvement in 
the city is a critical part 
of the University’s com- 
mitment to the Baltimore 
community. ; 


“{Volunteering with lo- 


cal nonprofits] is the single — 


best way we tell the story 
to Baltimore about the 
centrality of our commit- 


ment,” Daniels said. “You. 


make it concrete. You make 
And for that, we are really 


SGA meetings as well as a 
greater role for Hopkins in 
the Baltimore community. 

“I think for SGA to 
be really the voice of the 
student body, it should 
be commonplace and en- 


couraged for students 
to come directly to SGA 
meetings unannounced 


and voice their concerns,” 
Hughes said. “I want to 
put the logistics in place 
to make that happen.” 
Hughes’ platform 
stressed the importance 
of the University creating 
meaningful ties with the 
Baltimore community. 
“As students, we can 
come into these commu- 
nities, and we could go 
in without the conflicts of 
interests and ask ‘What do 
you want?... How do you 
think Hopkins could sup- 
port you?” Hughes said. 
“Hopkins is the economic 
engine of this city, and I 
think we as students have 
to say there is some irre- 
sponsible stuff happening 
here, and we as students 


are in the unique position - 


to tell the administration 
what irresponsible stuff is 
happening.” 

Regarding mental 
health, Hughes, who is 
president of the Active 
Minds at JHU, wants to 
push for reforms that will 
reduce the academic stress- 
es on the student body. 

“T want to institute sub- 
stantive mental health re- 
forms,” Hughes said. “For 
example, there are certain 
reforms that I think are po- 
litically easy that the task 
force will probably come 
up with, such as addition- 
al funding for the Coun- 
seling Center. But there 
are others that the SGA 
has pushed for in the past 
and hasn’t been able to get 
that I'd think we'd be able 
to get from a mental health 
perspective. These include 
blackout dates after breaks 

for tests and professors 
putting their back tests in 
the library.” 


On race and diversity, — 


Hughes stressed the im- 
portance of confronting 
prejudice within the stu- 
dent population. 

' “The biggest obstacle to 
diversity is prejudice, and 
I personally don’t think we 
as a student body are doing 
enough to fight prejudice 
within our own ranks and 
that is something perfect 
for the SGA to address,” 
Hughes said. “I think that 
the SGA could do a lot for 
doing public outreach for 
basically cultural compe- 
tency for making state- 
ments when certain nega- 


tive statements come from. - 


the student body.” 
On the new party regis- 


tration policy, Hughes said . 


he did not like the fact that 
it was mandatory. 

“The role of the ad- 
ministration shouldn't be 
imposing more and more 
regulations on [Greek life] 
unless it’s strictly neces- 
sary,” Hughes said. “I 
think that requiring an ex- 
tensive process to be going 
through beforehand for is 
a little bit too far, and it’s 
a bit infantilizing to the 
leaders of [fraternities and 
sororities]. x 

In addition to leading 
Active Minds, a student 


moting mental health on 
campus, Hughes serves as 
co-president of the Diverse 


these leadership positions 
as qualifications for SGA 
Executive President.. 

“T have a lot of experi- 
ence with student lead- 


ership here on campu 


 itreal. You make it credible. | ity 


group involved in pro- 


Sexuality and Gender Al- — 


1 ea 
Hughes said. “I can com- 


pee cia: 
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Students reflect on — BSU confronts SGA candidates on diversity issues 
recent lerrorism 


VIGIL From Al 

SASH if maybe we should 
do something for the La- 
hore attacks and someone 
brought up meeting other 
groups, and I thought 
‘Yeah, that’d definitely be 
something we'd be inter- 
ested in doing,”Talluru 
said. “So I reached out to 
the Muslim Student Asso- 
ciation, and other groups 
got involved.” 

Maliha Choudhury, a 
sophomore from the Mus- 
lim Student Association, 
spoke of how the numer- 
ous recent terrorist at- 
tacks inspired this vigil. 

“We saw how there 
have been attacks in An- 
kara and Iraq and Brus- 
sels, and so I guess we 
wanted to show that Hop- 
kins students care, and 
we just wanted to take a 
moment out of our busy 


lives... to remember those 
victims,” Choudhury 
said. 


Sophomore Anwesha 
Dubey of the HSC and 
SASH noted that some 
students have family in 
the areas affected. 

“We were trying... to 
have a moment, be it just 
five minutes or 10 min- 
utes, for people to come 
and reflect,’ Dubey said. 
“They may have family 
there; There are a lot of 
people at Hopkins from 
all those areas affected 
by the attacks, so that I 
wanted it for it to be a 
safe space for everyone, 
those who were affected 
and those who were not 
affected just to come and 
honor the victims.” 

One of the major pur- 
poe of the ee was to 


Hopkins, stu 
re pause 


of the terrorist attacks but 
also on violence and suf- 
fering in general. 

“We just wanted to 
give people a chance to 
reflect on the recent at- 
tacks whether they are 
Lahore, Ankara or Brus- 
sels but also the acts of 
violence and injustice 
around the world that 
we might not always 
recognize, that might 


- not always get media at- 


tention,” Talluru_ said. 
“We wanted to reflect on 
these people, be grate- 
ful for what we have 
but also be conscious of 
what’s happening.” 

While the attendees 
could not light their can- 
dles because of the windy 
day, many of the attend- 
ees and organizers of the 
vigil said the event was a 
success. 

“Honestly, there wasn’t 
a huge goal for this event, 
even in terms of turnout; 
We just wanted people 
who wanted to reflect [to] 
get a chance to do that 
and seeing those people 
that are in support of do- 
ing that and spread some 
positivity and I think that 


beppened, Talluru said. 


pe ee Reab ae? od 
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“The wind was a little 
bit of an impediment to 
lighting candles, but that 
wasn't a big deal. It’s the 
thought that counts.” 
Choudhury — echoed 
Talluru’s sentiments. 
“It’s a success if even 
one Hopkins student is 
able to think and take 
time out of their day to 
think... about moving for- 
ward in their lives as stu- 
dents and how they can 
touch the lives of people 
outside of community at 
Hopkins,” 
said. “I personally be- 
lieve it was a success, and 
I know a lot of people in 
their hearts were think 


they weren't able to come 
to the event.” 

Another message from 
the event was how Hop- 
kins students have the ca- 
pacity to make a difference 
in the world to help others. 

“Be aware of the suf- 
fering of other people. 
It could be all around 
the world, it could be in 
a community, but there 


are people who are suf- | 


fering just everywhere,” 
Dubey said. 
is a place of brilliant 
people, and if every one 
of us is passionate about 
some cause, it will be 
rectified... If anything, 
passion is the thing that 
drives change.” 

Senior Hannah Bunkin 
attended the event and 
spoke about how it was 
important to highlight 
attacks that were not cov- 
ered by mainstream me- 
dia. 

“T came out to sup- 
port fps people who 


to A a ara that it's 
happening in many dif- | 


ferent places and not 
just the places that are 


being flashed across the | 


front page of the news,” 
Bunkin said. 

Bunkin also 
highly of the organiza- 
tion of the event and how 
touching it was. 

“| thought it was very 
well organized. It was a 
very low-key gathering, 
and I had a good expe- 
rience. They said. some 
really nice words about 
how we at Johns Hop- 
kins are very privileged 
students and we might 
not always think about 
those in other places 
who might be dealing 
with issues very differ- 
ent from us,” Bunkin 
said. “So taking some 
time to close our eyes 
and reflect all together 
about the violence that 
is going on in the world 
and lifting ourselves out 
of our individual daily 
lives and concerns and 
getting into a broader 
framework of thinking. 
about what we can possi- 
bly do to deal with these 


things.” 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students came together on the Beach to commemorate the victims. 


Choudhury | 


“Hopkins | 


spoke . 


ELECTIONS, From A1 
| about what you guys 
want us to do or we're 
not, and I think the issue 
that’s being brought up 
here by everybody is that 
the SGA isn’t hearing you 
consistently, and I think 
that’s why we’re resort- 
| ing to this type of stuff... 
The fact is we need to 
| make sure this situation 
doesn’t have to happen 
again.” 

Hughes made it clear 
that he would answer 
Onyejiaka’s questions, or 
make his best effort to do 
SO. 

“The formal portion of 
the debate is about to be 
over, but I for one won't 
be leaving this lectern 
until your question is an- 
swered,” he said. 

All of the candidates 
agreed to stay after the 
formal debate to listen 
and respond to the ques- 
tions and concerns of the 
BSU representatives. 
(the Ba vice president 


tion.” 

Hughes said that stu- 
dent groups should make 
commitments to diver- 
sity in their documents. 

Green mentioned the 
importance of bridging 
the gap between groups 
to create a more cohesive 
community. 

“I think the issue 
is probably due to the 
fact that the two groups 
[BSU and SGA] function 
separately,” Green said. 
“I think the only way to 
bridge this, as Liam was 
saying, is to have mem- 
bers that overlap between 
both groups and having 
a set time in the agenda 
where people who want 
to speak who aren’t part 
of SGA can come in, and 
it doesn’t have to be set 
on the agenda a few days 
in advance.” 

The informal Q&A 
session with BSU mem- 

_ bers and other debate at- 


_an hour. Alexane 


ing tha 
we've morced is that you 

guys say we don’t reach 
| out to you, but truth be 


| 


| told, a lot of times-we feel 


students for bringing it 
upon themselves to use 
these forums to express 
their concerns. 

“T am delighted that 


like we can’t reach out to students feel strongly 
you. because’ you won’t enough about certain is- 
_ do anything... Last year, sues, especially some- 


even when we had our 
protest, there was no for- 
mal statement from SGA 
in solidarity, or even at 
| the [Black Student] Fo- 
rum, we felt like there 
was no support.” 
Onyejiaka asked the 
candidates to discuss 
inclusion and diversity 
within the Hopkins com- 


thing as important as di- 
versity, to bring it upon 


forums to further their 
_ own interests,” she said. 
Ballato explained why 
this year’s debate format 
was different from pre- 
vious years. In the past, 
the SGA executive de- 
bates had an open Q&A 


munity, and she and _ session at the end of the 
other BSU members and_ event. However, because 
supporters repeatedly there was difficulty in ob- 


asked questions about 
SGA‘s role in these initia- 
tives. 

Haviv believes there 
needs to be more open di- 
alogue between groups, 
and this increased con- 
versation will help build 
trust. 

“Every SGA member 
is going to spend time 
with office hours in Bro- 
dy,” he said. “That’s a 
really good chance for 
people to come speak to 
the SGA members.” 

. Haviv also mentioned 


taining a room this year, 
Ballato said, the CSE did 
not send an email to the 
candidates explaining the 
debate format the day be- 
fore the debate. The CSE 
forgot to mention a live 
Q&A session in the origi- 
nal email. 

“When we «realized 
that we failed to include 
that question and answer 
portion at the end, we felt 
that it would be unfair to 
blindside the candidates 
last minute and not give 
them time to prepare,” 


Hughes claimed that 
during the Baltimore up- 
rising, SGA did little to 
| address the situation. He 
thought that SGA’s par- 


submit ques- 
tions online 
after the de- 
bate for the 
candidates to 


liamentary procedures answer. 
suppress the organiza- Imme- 
tion’s efficiency. - diately — fol- 
“What you just did at lowing the 
this debate, I believe you debate, Bar- 
should be able to do ata__tholet said 
formal SGA general body that he was 
meeting. And yet the pleased the 
SGA adheres extremely candidates 
strictly to its parliamen- were able to 
tary rules,” he said. “Par- address the 
liamentary procedure is issue of di- 
a tool — it’s not aregula- versity and 
W EK o} on 


tendees lasted about half raised oy aca ae 


themselves to use these 


he and running mate Kil- she said. ; 
| gariff have made them- Ballato said that the 
selves available, listing CSE’s alternative would 
their phone numbers on be to allow 
their campaign site. students to 


COURTESY OF LILLY BARANY 


: a ~ | SGA Executive Board candidates address BSU concerns about diversity on campus in a post debate O&A. 
ing of victims, even if | 


the role of SGA. 

“T think it’s impor- 
tant to have a discussion 
about this,” he said. “I 
would have preferred that 
it would have been done 
within the bounds of the 
debate, but I’m happy that 
the candidates had to ad- 
dress this and lay out 
their visions for diversity 
and inclusion.” 

After the debate, the 
incident went viral on 
social media, with about 
5,200 views and 50 shares 
as of press time. 

Sophomore Jillian Pak 
argued in comments on 
the video that following 
the debate rules is second- 
ary to debating critical is- 
sues. 

“The fact that Jack 
kept resorting to how it 
‘didn’t fit into the format’ 
just to follow the ‘rules’ 
seemed to be a conve- 
nient excuse for not ad- 
dressing valid criticism 


in an email to The } 
Letter later in the night. 
“The University and its 
SGA members need to 
stop treating valid con- 
cerns expressed through 
protest actions as dis-’ 
ruptive or inconvenient. 
They should consider it a 
sign that a real need for a 
place of discussion is not 
being fulfilled.” 
Sophomore Mia Ber- 
man, who was also ac- 
tive in the Facebook com- 
ments, emphasized that it 
would be better to ask stu- 
dents of color about their 
reactions to this debate. 
She wrote in an email to 


-The News-Letter that the 


real issue at stake is the 
need for an open forum to 
voice questions. 

“Tf we are to make in- 
formed decisions about 
our votes, as was alleged- 
ly the point of this debate, 
then we must be allowed 
access to the information 
that actually matters to 
us. If the university will 
not give us this informa- 
tion, we must find it our- 
selves,” she wrote. “[t]he 
‘rules are rules’ argument 
is one used to silence 
opinions that those in 
positions of power do not 
want to hear, as is obvi- 
ously seen in the ‘video... 
By brushing these argu- 


_students who feel their — 


ments aside, they tacitly 
endorse a system of vio- 
lence and oppression.” 

The Green Ticket re- 
leased a statement on 
Facebook after the debate 
inviting the BSU and any 
other students or groups 
to continue the discus- 
sion in a meeting after the 
end of elections, at 6 p.m. 
on April 12 in Charles 
Commons Salon A. 

“Following tonight’s 
SGA Executive Board 
Debate, we recognize the 
need for immediate con- 
crete action on diversity 
and inclusion across this 
University,” the state- 
ment read. “As candi- 
dates, we will actively 
seek out and collaborate 
with underrepresented 
student groups on cam- 
pus. More voices need to 
be heard, and we’d like 
to hear yours.” 

On his campaign’s 
Facebook page, Haviv 
released a statement as 
well, saying he should 
have addressed the con- 
cerns of underrepresent- 
ed students in the mo- 
ment. 

“What I should have 
done: I should have 
taken the mic, walked 
to Tiffany, and listened 
up. I didn’t. I apologize. 
I think to say anything 
else would be wrong,” he 
wrote. “I believe failure 
is an important thing — 
it teaches. But I believe it 
only matters if you don’t 
make the same mistakes 
twice. I will not let the 
same mistakes I made to- 
night happen again.” 

Haviv wrote that 
he would be available 
throughout the day on 
Thursday, April 7 in 
Brody, Nolan’s and the 
AMRs to talk with any 


eard. 

(Hughes did not re- 
lease a post-debate state- 
ment.) 

In an email sent to the 
student body around 1 
a.m. Thursday, Bartholet 
clarified his initial deci- 
sion to dismiss the BSU’s 
concerns, and he apolo- 
gized for focusing too 
heavily on procedures 
and preventing a crucial 
discussion from taking 
place. 

“T lost sight of the real 
substance of the issue,” 
he wrote. “The fact of the 
matter is that the discus- 
sions audience members 
were trying to cultivate 
couldn’t be more impor- 
tant to our community 
here, and there is no bet- 
ter place to raise these 
concerns than with those 
seeking to be the lead- 
ers of the Student Body. 
These discussions have 
been silenced, not only at 
our University, but also 
around the country, and 
tonight I played a role 
in silencing voices that 
have been silenced for 
too long.” 


Voting for SGA Execu- 
tive Board positions will take 
place from 9 a.m. on April 9 
through 9 a.m. on April 11 
on groups. ee 
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2) institutions give City 
back through BLocal 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


The University’ an- 
nounced on April 4 its 
participation alongside 25 
other Baltimore-area busi- 
nesses in BLocal, a sweep- 
ing economic inclusion 
initiative to invest in Balti- 
more’s local economy. 

The. new initiative, co- 
led by University President 
Ronald J. Daniels, aims to 
invest at least $69 million 
into fueling Baltimore’s 
economy over the next 
three years. BLocal compa- 
nies are expected to pour 
an initial $53 million into 
investment in renovation 
and construction projects 
and another $16 million for 
purchases from businesses 
owned by women, minori- 
ties and other disadvan- 
taged groups. 

“President Daniels has 
often said that the Uni- 
versity’s commitment to 
Baltimore is based on a 
simple idea: the health and 
well-being of the Univer- 
sity are inextricably tied 
to the physical, social and 
economic well-being of 
the city,” a spokesperson 
for the University said. 
“BLocal is an extension 
of this commitment. The 
University has often ex- 
pressed its commitment to 
Baltimore and our recog- 
nition that Johns Hopkins 
prospers when our city 
thrives.” 


Through BLocal, 
which expands the 
HopkinsLocal program 
launched in Septem- 


ber 2015, the University 
hopes to provide an inter- 
connected feedback loop 
between the institution 
and Baltimore. 

“HopkinsLocal is our 
comprehensive approach 
to leverage Johns Hop- 
kins’ economic power 
to do more to build, buy 
and hire locally,” Dan- 
iels said. “Building on 
that promise, BLocal 
aims to help bolster a 
local economy, not on a 
project-by-project basis, 
but through a collective, 
deep-seated change ap- 
proach.” 

HopkinsLocal is a 
commitment by the Uni- 
versity to leverage its role 
as the largest employer in 
Baltimore to create lasting 
economic opportunities 
in the city, especially in 
local and minority-owned 
businesses. It will in- 
crease the hiring of city 
residents, with a focus 
on 
need of job opportunities; 
and enhance economic 
growth, employment and 


neighborhoods in» 


GE 
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investment in Baltimore 
through purchasing ac- 
tivities. It will also sup- 
port ongoing efforts to 
build diversity in Johns 
Hopkins’ workforce and 
among our business part- 
ners, 

Along with Daniels, 
Ronald R. Peterson, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and Health Sys- 
tem, and Calvin G. Butler 
Jr., chief executive officer of 
Baltimore Gas and Electric 
(BGE), are leading BLocal. 

“People wanted to be a 
part of this,” Daniels said 
to The Baltimore Sun. “We 
hope to start something 
that we find in 10 years’ 
time really had a marked 
influence.” 

Business leaders dis- 
cussed their companies’ 
contributions to the initia- 
tive. 

“BGE’s roots in Balti- 


more go back 200 years and | 


we are committed to the 
city’s stability, economic vi- 
tality and community spir- 
it,” Butler said. “Our com- 
mitment is made stronger 
by joining with others 
who care deeply for Balti- 


more to share knowledge | 


and help direct resources 
where they make the big- 
gest difference.” 

The 25 companies that 
will join Hopkins in this 
project include the Chesa- 
peake Bay Foundation, the 
Brown Advisory and Un- 
der Armour. 

“Growing economic op- 


portunities for everyone, | 
especially those for Whom | 


race and class has long 
been a barrier for progress, 
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COUNCIL From Al 

is called medicine social 
code legislation. This leg- 
islation imposed this fine 
on any private location that 
impacted adversely on the 
surrounding homes due 
to excessive noise. And 
what's different about it, for 
me what’s important about 
it, is there are very strict 
citations on party throw- 
ers, but more importantly 
on the landlords who own 
the properties where these 
problems occur. So they 
have to take responsibility 
and stiff fines. 

It’s working pretty well. 
The hardest part is to get 
people to call 911 and make 
sure that officers respond 
because your officers who 
are thinly spread. They 
will come and write a cita- 
tion to the host then that ci- 
tation can be written to the 
landowners. It’s all about 
the undergraduates, what 
the motivation is. But if we 
can sort of calm down the 
social scene it’Il be safer. 


N-L: I know you've 
received some blowback 
from Hopkins students 


| due to these noise ordi- 


is key to the success of our | 


city,” Michael Cryor, chair 
of OneBaltimore, — said. 
“The commitments being 
made by BLocal are im- 
pressive, and we look for- 
ward to working together 
to lift the barrier and gen- 
erate those success stories.” 

The University praised 
students’ service to Balti- 
more. 

“The Homewood stu- 
dents demonstrate this 
commitment in the nearly 
100,000 of community 
service hours every year,” 
the University spokesper- 
son said. “Over the last 
year, from helping the po- 
lice department improve 
its incident command to 
efforts to reduce violence 
in the city to reducing 
food deserts to Baltimore 
City high school students 
to experience hands-on 
biomedical research in a 
state-of-the-art research 


facility at Hopkins, we are 
tackling the systemic is- 
sues in our city from mul- 
tiple angles.” 
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John Shields Celebrates 
Chesapeake Cuisine 


nance laws. Is there any- 
thing you'd like to say in 


| response? 


timore.com 
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-homeless 


MPC: If you hear the 
bell ring, you know some- 
thing’s actually happening. 


N-L: So what are the 
main goals for your next 
term? : 


MPC: I can’t say I’ve 
done anything very sig- 
nificant about it, but I’m 
very concerned about the 
in Baltimore 
City. And one thing I did 
do, that was enacted very 
quietly, was protections 
against 
by reason of the source 
of income in the rental or 
sale of housing. So if part 
of your regular income is 
government subsidized 
vouchers, you cannot be 
discriminated against by 
someone renting. It needs 
to be a consistent source, 
a reliable source, but there 
are a lot of negative sourc- 
es of income that some 


discrimination 
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landlords might say no to. 
Now it’s illegal. 

I'm interested in rais- 
ing [minimum wage] to 
$15 by 2020. By then it’ll be 
hardly enough, but it'll be 
a big leap and a sign of a 
place where some of these 
jobs that are generated by 
the tourist and hospital- 
ity industry, for example, 
will actually pay enough to 
support families. 

That’s whatI mean when 
I say turn the city around. 
It’s been desperate for a 
long time. It came to a head 
with Freddie Gray. And we 
can’t live everyone's life for 
them, but we do know that 
a lot of violence is just an- 
ger, and that’s something 
that we've got to work with 
in our communities and 
in our schools in terms of 


just working with people. 


to feel good about them 
and about their chances in 
life and not just negative 
so that they can love them- 
selves and have a chance. 
And we need to get rid 
of lead paint. We’ve made 
progress, but we're not 
there. Children six and 
under are the most sus- 
ceptible to lead paint. The 
system’s underfunded 
and it needs to be restruc- 
tured. We shouldn't wait 


for the child’s illness to do 
something drastic about 


the lead poisoned envi- 
ronments in which people 
are forced to live. 


N-L: Can you talk a 
little about the differences 
between your and Mr. Wil- 
liam’s platform? 


MPC: Honestly, I can’t. 
I’ve been to three commu- 
nity forums in a row and 
he has not been in any one 
of them, so I have not heard 
his presentation or read it. 


N-L: Is there anything 
you would like to say to 
Hopkins students in par- 
ticular? 


MPC: Hopkins is a part 
of this community, and I 
think President Daniels is 
really stepping up to the 
plate big time. And not 


only stepping up to the 


plate, but taking on the job 
of spreading what they’re 
doing to other institutions 
which is key. 


Being an inaugural can- 
didate, Terrell Williams 
discussed his motivation 
for running and his plat- 
form with The News-Letter. 


N-L: What was it that 
helped you decide to run 
this year? 


Terrell Williams: Over 
the last five or six years 
I've been very involved 
in the Coldstream Home- 
stead Montebello Commu- 
nity Corporation, and I'ma 
member of their executive 
board. I got to see a lot of 
the behind-the-scenes pro- 
cess of how the city works 
and some of it I didn’t like. 
That’s what gave me that 


final push to say I’m actu- 


ally going to go and seek 


elected office. 

N-L: Why do you think 
people should support 
you? 


council candidates discuss platforms 


TW: I'm not a career 
politician, so I don’t come 
with some of the bad habits 
as a career politician would 
— not saying all of them 
do. But unfortunately some 
career politicians, they for- 
get that they actually work 
for the people that they 
elected and not the inter- 
est of big business. I bring 
fresh ideas to old politics. 


N-L: Can you talk a lit- 
tle bit about your political 
platform? 


TW: The things I’m re- 
ally passionate about is 
community  redevelop- 
ment, education and put- 
ting people to work. Just 
take for instance the com- 
munity I live in. Again, 
Coldstream Homestead 
Montebello, you could say 
we're a neighborhood on 
the cusp. It could go either 
Way at any given time be- 
cause, unfortunately, we 
don’t get that development 
dollars from the city, just 
as the neighborhood right 
next door to us, let’s say 
Waverly would get. You 
can literally travel from 
one neighborhood to the 
next and they’re totally 
different. 

Another thing is edu- 
cation because I’m an 
educator myself, and [| 
also worked for the local 
school system, so I get to 
see firsthand how a lot of 
work goes on and a lot of 
our classrooms and a lot of 
our schools: And common 
core, one of the practices 
we use, is actually hurting 
our students because what 
it does is it tells the teacher 
you have to teach a lesson 
the exact same way to ev- 
ery student. 


N-L: How do you plan 
on going about enacting 
these changes? 


TW: Unfortunately, 
Baltimore City has only a 
small say in what happens 
in Baltimore City Pub- 
lic Schools, so right now 
there is a push for the city 
to take back full control of 
the schools from the state 
level, which I’m actually in 
agreement with. 

And also more to that 
education reform, there’s 
also hiring and retaining 
the best teachers possi- 
ble. A teacher’s job is one 
of the hardest jobs ever. 
And a starting teacher’s 
salary is around $45,000. 
To some people that may 
seem like a decent salary, 
but when you actually 
look at their job they’re 
tasked with they're actu- 
ally shaping minds for 
the future. And you can’t 
put a price tag on that. 
With smaller class sizes, 
teachers are able to better 
reach those students and. 
in Baltimore City that’s 
why the public charter 
model has been some- 
what successful in Balti- 
more City because they 
have smaller class sizes 
and they don’t do the ba- 
sic common cores. 

And for home owner- 
ship, I think we need access 
to affordable housing. Un- 
fortunately, in Baltimore 
City property taxes are 
very high and to get into 
more desirable neighbor- 
hoods, it’s very expensive. 


N-L: What do you see 
as the most pressing issue 
currently facing Baltimore 
City? 


TW: There’s several. We 


need access to quality jobs. 
We need extreme crime 
prevention programs in 
Baltimore City. We need af- 
fordable housing to bring 
residents back to the city. — 


N-L: How do you think 
politics has changed in re- 


sponse to the uprising last 
April, and how are you 
planning on addressing 
some of the issues brought 
forward? 


TW: This is the first 
time in I don’t know how 
many years that every 
single council seat has a 
challenger, and the chal- 
lengers are millennials. 
So you have a lot of young 
people that have decided 
that, “You know what, to 
better my city I am go- 
ing to seek public office.” 
You have those that chose 
to riot and then you have 
those of us that choose to 
seek change on the part 
of the people that sets 
the policies and actually 
make the changes. 


N-L: Why have you cho- 
sen to run against Mary Pat 
Clarke? 


TW: Politics is about 
choice and I really want to 
have a choice of who they 
seek to be their elected of- 
ficial. There shouldn’t be 
where one person just has 
their name on the ballot 
and that’s the only choice 
you have. Secondly, it’s be- 
cause I bring fresh ideas 
because unfortunately you 
can’t keep doing the same 
thing over and over again 
and expecting different re- 
sults and that’s just part of 
politics. 


N-L: What are some 
problems you have with 
Ms. Clarke’s platform, or 
are there things she’s done 
that you would have ad- 
dressed differently? 


TW: Let's just say we 
have a corner store. If it 
stays vacant for two years 
under the current zoning 
law it has to become a resi- 
dential home and can no 
longer be for commercial 
use. But the way to rede- 
velop some of these com- 
munities is those small 
businesses. Particularly 
when a small business 
owner comes in and they 
purchase their property 
for let's say a store front, 
a lot of times they'll live 
right upstairs, and that’s 
bringing new home own- 
ership into a community. 
that brings an added ser- 
vice to the community. — 
The part we agree upon — 
is that if it’s a corner store 
or a liquor store, there are 
enough of those. But what 
I think is give it a chance 
to be another useful com- 
mercial pace. 


N-L: In an interview | 
with Ms. Clarke, she 
brought up that you hadn’t 
attended the three commu- 
nity forums that she’d been 
to. Why is this? 


TW: Unfortunately, a 
lot of forums, those dates 
were actually dates when 
I teach. And two of those 
forums I actually had 
a procedure done and I 
wasn’t able to come. One 
of them it was the day 
before the procedure and 
there was actually an- 
other one that same day 
where I actually had the 
procedure done and it was 
around my throat area, so 
I couldn't do it. The pre- 
scription was rest and to 
keep your speaking at a 
minimum, so I couldn’t 
push myself medically to 
go and do a forum. 


. 


N-L: Do you plan on go- 
ing to them in the future? 

TW: If any of the up- 
coming forums fit into my 


schedule I will be there. 


At the first one I actually 
went to, Ms. Clarke wasn’t _ 
present at that forum so 
we've been kind of hit or 
miss onthe forums. 
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MURTHY From A1 

As head of the U.S. Public 
Health Service (USPHS), 
one of the country’s 
seven uniformed  ser- 
vices, and an adviser to 
the assistant secretary of 
Health and Human Ser- 
vices, his office’s two top 
focuses are on health eq- 
uity and prioritizing pre- 
vention over treatment. 
Murthy believes that the 
challenge of reducing the 
rates of chronic illness 
in America will not be 
addressed by fixing the 
health care system, but 
rather by changing the 
underlying cultural is- 
sues. 

He spoke about de- 
veloping more walkable 
communities and increas- 
ing access to fruits and 
vegetables in deserted 
neighborhoods, _ noting 
the close ties between 
health equity and social 
equity. The unrest last 
April following the death 
of Freddie Gray highlight- 
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ed the distress that many 
neighborhoods in Balti- 
more face. 

“What that experience 
highlighted for many was 
how racial tensions and 
injustice are still not a 
thing of the past but that 
it is still a part of real- 
ity for many people,” he 
said. “We have to make 
sure that is available for 
everyone, not for those 
who live in the right 
neighborhoods or have 
the right level of educa- 
tion.” 

In contrast with prac- 
ticing clinical medicine, 
which approaches health 
from an individual, case- 
by-case_ basis, solving 
public health problems 
requires a multi-dimen- 
sional approach that ad- 
dresses many complex 
factors. He stated that 
environment and culture 
greatly influences our 
lives and the choices and 
opportunities we have in- 
tricately ties in with the 
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Surgeon General Murthy advocates disease prevention over treatment 


5 “peak: CINDY JIANG/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Surgeon General Vivek Murthy spoke about ingraining a culture of healthy living in the U.S., especially for low-income groups. 


state of our health. 

“Health is really the 
key to opportunity. If 
you have a relative who 
has suffered from illness, 
then illness is one of the 
most powerful paths 
through which opportu- 
nity can be taken from 
people,” he said. 

In his call for Amer- 
ica’s_ transition from 
treatment to prevention, 
Murthy discussed the 
need to create a culture 
and environment that 
are conducive to person- 
al well-being and a con- 
certed effort to combat 
unhealthy living in the 
United States. 

“We work on chang- 
ing the culture, environ- 
ment and look at how 
health is influenced by 
our policies,” he said. “If 
yau don’t live in a com- 
munity that doesn’t have 
healthy food, then the 
likelihood is that your 
food choices are going to 
be unhealthy. Many of us 


have told 
patients to 
walk  af- 
ter eating 
meals, but 
if you live 
in a neigh- 
borhood 
where 
walking 
after din- 
ner could 
get you 
mugged 
or shot, 
they are 
not go- 
ing to 
do that,” 
Murthy 
said. 

Preven- 
tion also involves making 
healthy choices appear 
more desirable. As an ex- 
ample, Murthy stated that 
he changed his coffee break 
with a friend into a walk. 
He wants to see a change 
in public 


job as surgeon general, 
the face of public health 
for the country, requires 
him to communicate sci- 
entifically sound health 
advice to the public. 

“We not only have to 
make sure it is reflected 
in policy, but to make 
sure it’s a value we hold 
in our own minds. The 
only way that will be- 
come a value is if more 
and more people become 
aware of it,” he said. 

For much of his talk, 
Murthy also shared ad- 
vice on making life choic- 
es and dealing with stress 
with attendees. 

“T worry that people in 
America are living with 
more stress in younger 
and younger ages. I just 
want to see... in the last 
month, how many of you 
have experienced an un- 
bearable level of stress?” 
he asked. “There’s some- 

thing hap- 


values that pening in 
addresses : our). soci 
health  dis- “Health is ety where 
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Murthy cide_ rates, 
stated that substance 
another abuses and 
challenge chronic ill- 


health experts face is a 
problem with the level 
of scientific literacy of 
the American public and 
even government offi- 
cials, as it relates to med- 
icine. To make future 
policy work, people need 
to trust the. direction 
that science takes. His 
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ness... An important part 
of building a _ healthy 
society is creating ways 
to manage stress in our 
daily stress.” 

Nearly every attend- 
ee had raised his or her 
handyabout having faced 
stress. Murthy encour- 
aged students to focus 
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more on the short term 
rather than on getting 
outcomes. He also sug- 
gested taking risks and 
doing whatever “lights 
you up inside,” and trust- 
ing in the support of the 
family and friends. He 
said that although many 
people choose their path 
based on feedback from 
parents or because they 
think it makes sense, 
students should act on 
inspiration. 

Snehaa Maripudi, a 
recent Hopkins graduate, 
praised Murthy’s speak- 
ing ability. 
humble in 


“He was 
the way that he answered 
questions, and he an- 
swered in a_ relatable 


way,” she said. 

Junior Minny Kim said 
she felt empowered by the 
discussion. 

“T really like how he 
said that no matter how 
old you are, you can in- 
fluence society and you 
don’t have a list of quali- 
fications,” Kim said. 

Murthy repeatedly 
said that he was grate- 
ful for all of the oppor- 
tunites that his life af- 
forded him. He urged 
students to make things 
happen when they are 
young, bringing up his 
experience with found- 
ing VISIONS Worldwide. 

“What kind of change 
do you want to make?” he 
asked. “It doesn’t have to 
be huge. There are small 
things you can do that 
can change the lives of 
people. It starts now, and 
it doesn’t take place five, 
10 years in the future. 
That’s true whether you 
are Six or 66 years old.” 
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A sensitive child learns how to be teased 


The playground is supposed to be a fun place, but that day it was instead a place where | was teased and bullied. 


Lily Kairis 
Un-Poetc Musing 


s a child I 
didn’t un- 
derstand 
what it 
meant to be 
“made fun of.” Who can 
blame me, though, when 
the phrase itself makes no 
sense? If people are “mak 
ing fun of you,” shouldn't 
that mean that they are 
benevolently and gener- 
ously enhancing your ex- 
isting qualities into a re- 
sult even more pleasant? 
should a that mean that 


Ka asa 


er 
come “fun”? 

But that’s not really 
what it means. This trans- 
formation, if you will — 
this teasing — is not by its 
very nature “fun.” 

When I was in fourth 
grade, girls in my class 
began making fun of me 
because I was sensitive. 
At that point, my former 
third-grade best friend 
had become more popu- 
lar than myself and con- 
sequently ditched our 
usual playground chats 
for the “cooler kid” activ- 
ity: kickball. One day I 
confronted her about my 
mushy little feelings, ex- 
plaining that it felt sucky 
to be left alone on the turf 
with no best friend in 
sight. My feelings-confes- 


you 


sional would have gone 


‘entirely as planned, ex- 


cept I'd made the mistake 
of telling her in the close 
hearing proximity of her 
two new “cool” friends 
who thought this was the 
perfect opportunity to 
butt in. 

“Lily oh my _ god,” 
they’d said, “you're so 
sensitive!” Then one of 
the girls rubbed dust 
from under the table onto 
my pants. 

I cringed and, thinking 
it was the perfect elemen- 
tary-school opportunity 
for social justice, defiantly 
told her, “Don’t do that to 
me, please. Imagine how 
you'd feel if someone put 
dust on your pants.” 

The two girls found 
this utterly amusing. “Oh 
my god your'e so sensi- 
tive!” they said and pro- 
ceeded to continually 
wipe dust feo. under the 
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my Conia pants. They 
were thrilled. I was morti- 
fied. 

Yes, I recognize that 
out of context this prob- 
ably sounds relatively 
trivial. And I laugh while 
looking back because a) 
why did I care so much 
about dust on my pants 
when I fully understood 
the power of washing 
machines? and b) why on 
Earth did I think cordu- 
roy was cool? 

But no matter how stu- 
pid and silly it all seems 
to me now, I can honestly 
assure you that it was a 
traumatizing |§ moment. 
I felt weak and small 
and unwanted. I was be- 
ing “made fun of,” but it 
wasn’t fun at all. 


Hillary is protesting that 1% of US 
senators have 90% of the dank memes. 
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There's some sort of bird civil war 
going on in the bush outside my 
window. Godspeed chickadees 
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The need for 
social interaction 


who re- 
ally _ love | 
you _-will | 
love you | 
equally for | 
everything 
¥i0U4 ane 
proud of 
and ev- 
erything 
VY Onl sre 
ashamed 
of. 
LA ye 
JOHN GRAINGER/ CC-BY-2.0 learned all | 
that, and | 
I've gotten | 


This was over a de- 
cade ago, and luckily I’ve 
grown. and matured a lot 
since then. I no longer 
hang out with people who 
would so casually ditch 
me on the playground. I 
no longer really care about 
dust on my pant legs. I no 
longer think corduroy is 
cool. But despite all that, 
in many ways | still feel 
traces left within me of 
the little girl whose eyes 
welled up with hot and 
shameful tears when her 
former best friend joined 
in on the terrible thing I’d 
learned was called “being 
made fun of.” 

When I got to college I 
learned that teasing is an es- 
sential part of life. I learned 
that best friends tease be- 
cause they know each other 
completely and know that 
beneath the teasing is a sin- 
cere love that runs deeper 
than any little flaw. 
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oe with simple fun. i 


learned 
that — teas- 
ing often 
means 
closeness; 


me 
trust. 
learned 


ans 


used to the teasing. I’ve 
become skilled in sarcasm, 
witty banter and clever in- 
side jokes between friends. 


In many ways I've settled | 


Teasing | 
I've | 


that people | 


} 
| 
| 


Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


love being a Hop- 
kins student. I think 
it’s an absolute hon- 
or to surround my- 
self with such kind 


| and brilliant people. The 
| Hopkins work ethic is, in 


into the routine of some- | 
‘thing that made me un- | 


comfortable in the past; I've 
grown a thick skin, and I’m 
proud of myself for that. 
But though I don’t like 
to admit it, sometimes I 
still feel pangs of sensi- 


tivity underneath it all. | 


Sometimes fourth-grade 
me bubbles to the surface, 
armed with a soft heart 
and a fondness for com- 


pliments over comebacks. | 
And though it’s a little | 


embarrassing and a little 


odd, sometimes I ask for | 


the compliment. Because 
if you ask me people these 


days are much too fond of | 


making fun of each oth- 
er. Sometimes it’s just as 
good, if not better, to stick 


ae STEELWAYUK/ CC-BY-NC-ND-2.0 
Those mean girls wiped the dust from under the table onto my pants. 


man year 


fact, something I truly ad- 
mire. 

But sometimes it goes a 
little too far. While I think 
it’s important to study (we 
are in college after all), 
I don’t buy the idea that 
studying has to come at 
the expense of everything 
else. Yes, you should write 
your essays and do your 
problem sets. Yes, you 
should aim to get good 
grades. But at what cost? 

I remember my fresh- 
at Hopkins 
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nonstop in college insist- 
ing grad school will be a 
better time. When does it 
end? 

Another point: Social 
learning is just as impor- 
tant as academic learn- 
ing. If you are a pre- -med 
who. doesn’t socialize 
and doesn’t know how 
to interact with people, 
you are going to struggle 
when you finally become 
a doctor. No one will care 
that you aced organic 
chemistry if you have no 
bedside manner whatso- 
ever. 

Putting aside the ne- 
cessity of human interac- 
tion, there is so much of 
life that doesn’t come from 
a textbook. Some people I 
know love to complain 
about Baltimore, but most 
of these people haven't 
made an effort to explore 
it. I used to be guilty of 
this as well. 

I decided to ‘lange 
that by carving some 
time out of my weekend 
to explore. I went to City 
Café. I had a great burger 
at Abby’s Burger Bistro. I 


Sems majors have work 
too), but daily social inter- 


action is healthy. and nec- 


notes long enough to have 
a quick burger or salad, 
that’s worrisome. 

In my opinion, col- 
lege should be a healthy 
combination of study- 
ing and socializing. The 
whole “work hard now, 
enjoy life later” mentality 
is something I will never 
support. Enjoy every day. 
You can’t postpone happi- 
ness — people who work 
insanely hard to enjoy 
life “later” don’t realize 
that the years are pass- 
ing them by, and they’re 
missing the good life they 
could be having now. I 
know people who worked 
hard in high school who 
insisted that they. would 
have fun in college. These 
same people are working 


when some shopped. 
friends of I went to 
mine were parts of 
skipping People love +e Baltimore I 
meals to complain about didn’t even 
study or : know exist- 
were ° eat- Baltimore, but ed — parts 
ing in the most haven't that were 
| library. I absolutely 
was con- made an effort to beautiful. 
fused. and explore ree There is so 
concerned. much __ to 
We all have see beyond 
| work to do (yes, Writing the Inner Harbor and the 


Chipotle on N. Charles 


Street. (Though or notine 
with tho: acpla 


it’s important to see the 
world. 

I am by no means im- 
plying that we should all 
just shirk our responsi- 
bilities and spend copi- 
ous amounts of time and 
money partying and ex- 
ploring the city. Here’s 
what I do propose: Make 
it a point to do something 
fun every month. When 
you look back on your 
college experience, you 


aren't going to remember 


your grade in linear alge- 


bra. Instead you're going 


to remember the people, 
places and _ encounters 
that shaped your col- 
lege experience. Don’t be 
afraid to have some fun! I 
promise you won't regret 
it in the long run. 


That game was straight out of every 
cheesy sports movie 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, miss 


Why I’ve stolen nine 


oranges from the FFC 


noodles or a cup of coffee | 


Meagan Peoples 
New in Town 


lright guys - 


we've been 

friends for a 

little while 

now right? I 

mean it’s been over a se- 

mester now. You've gotten 

to know me, I haven't re- 

ally gotten to know you 

and we've had a good 

run so far. But before we 

move any further I feel 

like it’s only fair that you 
all know the truth. 

Though my parents 

and pop culture tried to 

warn me against the dan- 

gers of college life — sex, 


drugs and drinking milk-, 


shakes in the yard — no 
one had anticipated the 


area of having the 
m,oO tear same trou- | 
ambigu- ble as I do! 
ity I She day Istolean Between 
currently entire roll of toilet ™Y 70° 
stuck in. mate and 
Ever since paper from the me, there 
I started > are never | 
living the Womens bathroom fewer than | 
high life was the day knew SX oF 
of mice- : anges ly- 
infested something had to ing about. 
dorms and had I basically | 
learned e One: sweat vi- | 
the secret tamin_ 
to ration- .e now, | 
ing FFC meal swipes, I which makes it no less | 


have become a bit of a 
thief (sorry Mom). 
I know you wouldn't 


suspect it of me, but that’s 
the truth. It started out 
innocently enough with 
a single orange hidden 
away inside a jacket pock- 


7 et, just one more orange 
than the strictly enforced 


two orange minimum or 
an extra banana secreted 
away inside a backpack. 
Soon enough though, I 
was moving away from 
fruit, no longer content 
with just the occasional 
‘healthy snack. Hot cups 
given with a trusting 
smile from the unsus- 
pecting FFC worker were 
defiled with yogurt or ice 
cream. 

From there it only got 
worse. Bagels, cookies, 
brownies, hard boiled 
eggs and basically any- 
thing that wouldn’t spoil 
would get shoved into 
a backpack. Soon I was 
even taking non-edible 
items: forks, knives and 
great heaping wads of 
napkins. CharMar trips 
made with the intention 
of buying some instant 


ended with a handful of 
chopsticks and soy sauce 
packets. (On an unre- 
lated note let me know 


if anyone knows how to | 
get soy sauce stains out | 


of clothing.) 


I can’t imagine what 
you're thinking right now | 


or what it must feel like 


‘to have this heroic image | 


you've built of me shat- 


tered so irreparably, but | 
' no further than this ar- 


please don’t leave me. I 
sort of depend on you to 
feed my ego. We can work 
through this. Please don’t 


let me starve. I've already | 


started taking steps to 
change. The day I stole 


an entire roll of toilet pa- | 
per left unattended in the | 


women’s bathroom was | 


the day Iknew something | 


had to be done. 
I'm trying, I promise. 


It’s just so hard. I’ve tried | 
reaching out to people | 


and talking to my friends 
about this problem. I’ve 
tried to work through it 
but everyone seems to be 


than a miracle 
somehow manage to get 
sick every other week. 

Before college I never 
understood the inclina- 
tion to stockpile ketchup 
packets from fast food 
restaurants or to fill your 
purse with free bread, 
but sadly since I have an 
entire drawer filled with 
FFC tea bags and HelWell 
condoms, I no_ longer 
have the right to judge. I 
can honestly say that the 
ability to hold two apples 
and an orange inside a 
sweatshirt pocket with- 
out looking like some- 
thing is trying to break 
free from your stomach 
is not what I expected to 
learn in college. 

So I am trying — re- 
ally and truly trying — to 
improve myself. Maybe 
one day I will be able 
to pass by a Breezeway 
event without feeling the 
need to take one of every 
single item on the table 
(whether they’re meant 
for me to take or not). But 
for now it’s dinner time, 
so I need to go grab my 
backpack. 


that I | 
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ed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


The best of gluten- and dairy-iree ice cream 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


ver looked for 

‘a summery, 

sweet treat 

that’s both 
gluten-free 

and_ dairy-free? Look 


ticle, wherein I will talk 
about a few ice cream 
brands that offer gluten- 
free and/or dairy-free 
flavors that are perfect 
for the impending warm 
weather. As I write this 
it is once again dropping 
to freezing tempera- 
tures. But let’s be real. 
Ice cream is a year-round 


| dessert. 


Without further ado: 
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1. Ben & Jerry’s: I fig- 
ured I'd start with the 
most familiar brand first. 
That's right kids! Ben & 
Jerry’s has begun offer- 
ing dairy-free versions 
of some of their flavors, 
a few of which are also 
gluten-free. If you're look- 
ing for the purest or most 
natural ingredients, this 
may not be for you. But if 
your only concern is dairy 
then look no further than 
B & J’s Chunky Monkey, 
Fudge Brownie, Coffee 
Caramel Fudge and PB 
& J Cookies flavors. Look 
for the ones with “dairy- 
free” on the label and 
you're good to go! Not all 
of those are gluten-free, 
so you have even fewer 
choices on that front. But 
it’s definitely something! 
I don’t know if they’ve hit 
all the stores yet but keep 
an eye out. 

2. So Delicious: This 
brand of ice cream does 
both dairy-free and glu- 
ten-free very well. They 


} : JOY/CC BY 2.0 
' Ice cream is a great dessert that is not traditionally dairy-free. 


offer multitudes of fla- 
vors made from a variety 
of non-dairy milks. Some 
are made from almond 
milk, some cashew, coco- 
nut or even soy (although 
many people also avoid 
soy for various reasons so 
the other types will often 
specify soy free). In my 
experience just about ev- 
ery flavor is gluten-free, 
but you should check 
the ingredients just to 
be sure. Flavors that are 
not obviously gluten-free 
will usually specify on 
the lid. For example the 
almond milk cookies and 
cream flavor is gluten- 
free, a fact that is made 
obvious by the yellow 
band around the lid that 
reads “gluten-free” in red 
writing. Because other- 
wise you might pass up 
something with “cookie” 
in the title. You can find 
this brand at Safeway 
and even sometimes at 
CharMar! 

3. Coconut Bliss: This 
brand is probably the 
most natural. Each flavor 
is generally made with all 
organic ingredients. All of 
the flavors are dairy-free 


JEENA PARADIES/CC BY 2.0 
Ben and Jerry's is rolling out four dairy-free ice cream flavors. 


and made with coconut 
milk. Most, if not all, are 
gluten-free and soy-free as 
well. They’ve got a pretty 
decent variety online, but 
you can also find them at 
Safeway though there are 
usually fewer flavors. 


These are the three 
brands I know that are 
usually the most. avail- 
able in this area. As I 
said, if you’re looking for 
the most natural and sim- 
plistic kinds, you might 
want to’ pick one of the 
latter two brands’ over 
Ben & Jerry’s. 

Also be warned: These 
brands are relatively ex- 
pensive because of the na- 
ture of their ingredients. 
This might be something 
you want to keep to once 
in a while (not to men- 
tion from the unfortunate 
fact that it’s never a good 
idea to eat too much ice 
cream). But hey at least 
you know there’s some- 
thing out there that may 
fit your dietary needs. 
Feeling like you have 
options is ~always «nice. 
Here’s to warmer weather 
approaching! 
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SGA Endorsement 


Every year, The News-Letter interviews each 
ticket and endorses candidates for the Student 
Government Association (SGA) Executive 
Board. 


PRESIDENT: LIAM HAVIV 


The three candidates running for Executive 
President of SGA are all qualified, but only one 
has a clear vision for improving student life. 
Therefore the Editorial Board is endorsing 
Liam Haviv for Executive President. 

Haviv, ajunior class senator, is both qualified 
and prepared to fill this role. Haviv has done his 
research on policies as well as talked to students, 
faculty and administrators. Although he has am- 
bitious proposals, he has put immense thought 
and consideration into them. He clearly knows 
how the University operates and has identified 
many key areas for improvement. 

Haviv is concerned with the impact of the 
upcoming influx of students, with a larger 
Class of 2020 adding a net of 400 students to 
the Homewood campus in the fall. After mid- 
night, the majority of buildings on campus are 
closed to students and no food is available. 
Brody Learning Commons stays open but is 
often full, especially during exam periods. 
Haviv has brought up these valid concerns to 
the relevant administrators and has already 
received positive feedback from both the Fa- 
cilities and Dining offices to begin a pilot pro- 
gram. This program would leave some build- 
ings open later in order to give students more 
spots on campus to study and hang out. His 
plan includes opening Levering Hall late for 
$1 pizza nights to revitalize campus and pro- 
vide students with late-night sustenance. 

Unlike the other tickets, Haviv has high- 
lighted the new student center. As a member of 
the research committee, he has visited student 
centers. at D.C. universities and is dedicated to 
making sure that students’ voices are heard. 
The Editorial Board is confident that Haviv will 
lead the effort to make the new center fit stu- 
dents’ needs. Haviv understands how the ad- 
ministration works, and knows that it listens to 
money and persistent, expressed interest. His 
plan to demonstrate support for the student 
center by selling bricks engraved with donor's 
names on them is a profitable way to show fi- 
nancial support and encourage student input in 
the construction of the new student center. 

All of Haviv’s plans come from a genuine 
desire to improve the Hopkins community, 
even if some are improbable or misguided. 
The Editorial Board thinks that it is unlikely 
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SGA does little but hold unattended events 
and waste money. The Editorial Board be- 
lieves that Haviv will inspire students to care 
more about student government and empower 
students to take a more active role in making 
University-wide decisions. 

Charlie Green serves as the current Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. Green is undoubtedly 
qualified for the role of Executive President, 
but her vision isn’t the fresh take on SGA that 
students need. : 

Her best ideas are difficult to implement 
and are not of significant importance. Green 
proposed $9.99 discount Fridays at FFC, but 
upon further questioning, she conceded to an 
inexact number of discount days for a limited 
amount of students until an arbitrary quota 
was hit. Moreover, we do not see the $5.00 
reduction as enough of an incentive for stu- 
dents and feel that it instead may just waste 
the SGA’s funds. Green also proposed adding 
laundry to meal plans, which sounds good ini- 
tially, but because the laundry and dining ser- 
vices are run by two separate companies, it is 
unlikely that this plan will come into fruition. 

Green's plan for making SGA more ef- 
ficient is to create extra layers of committees 
and bureaucracy. While these committees will 
streamline debate in general body meetings by 
screening out bills likely to fail, they will make 
SGA a more bloated, less transparent body. 

While Green intimately understands the 
SGA and has worked closely with both Dean 
of Student Life Terry Martinez and Associ- 
ate Dean for Student Engagement Tiffany 
Sanchez, these people do not run the admin- 
istration. Unlike Haviv, Green has neither a 
comprehensive understanding of the Uni- 
versity-wide administration nor does it seem 
like she has established working relationships 
with upper-level administrators who have the 
power to enact change. 

John Hughes is competent and extremely 
has a profound working knowledge of SGA 
and has even passed bills in support of Ac- 


at the SGA could rewrite their constitution 


po icy proposals, and is eager z 
passionate. Students constantly complain that 


nity, but this is not their primary job. 

While the Editorial Board is convinced that 
all three candidates are qualified, only Haviv 
has the concrete ideas necessary to change 
campus for the better coupled with the con- 
nections and drive to see them through. 


VICE PRESIDENT: 
CHRISTINA KILGARIFF 


The Editorial Board endorses Christina Kil- 
gariff for the role of Executive Vice President. 
Throughout our interview with Kilgariff and 
Haviv, she exhibited her approachable, com- 
posed and competent leadership style. We do 
not doubt that she can and will overcome her 
relative inexperience with SGA and learn all 
the parliamentary functions required of the 
role of Vice President. It is clear from her de- 
meanor that Kilgariff works well with others. 
One of the pillars of the Vice President's job is 
to efficiently coordinate meetings and work in 
conjunction with the rest of Senate, and we are 
confident that Kilgariff is more than capable of 
fulfilling this duty. 

Kilgariff is realistic and practical, which 
complements her running mate’s idealistic op- 
timism and enthusiasm. Moreover, their dy- 
namic was exemplary. The pair answered each 
question fully and cohesively, building off of 
one another. The cohesiveness of the SGA Ex- 
ecutive Board is essential to its success, and we 
believe Kilgariff and Haviv will collaborate ef- 
fectively. 

Since the Haviv-Kilgariff ticket has an am- 
bitious platform, we believe that the Executive 
Board is going to need a skilled pragmatist to 
realize these proposed goals. Christina Kil- 
gariff is the right choice for the role. 


SECRETARY: CHRIS BECKMANN 


While the position of Executive Secretary 
was uncontested, we are confident that Chris 
Beckmann will do an excellent job. The SGA 
currently suffers from a transparency prob- 


lem, without clear and succinct information - 


on their activities accessible to the student 
body. The organization’s website is old and 
malfunctions, while their social media pres- 
ence is almost nonexistent. 

Beckmann has promised to keep detailed 
notes and relaunch SGA‘s Facebook and Twit- 
ter pages and has additionally pledged to 
publicly release the agenda for SGA meetings 
before they occur, which would also motivate 
students to attend meetings because they’d 


know their interests were being addressed. 
gw aBec erience in communi-.. | 
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expects Beckmann to make SGA “more trans- 
parent and accountable to students. 


TREASURER: NO ENDORSEMENT 


Despite the position being uncontested, 
the Editorial Board chose to not endorse John 
Tycher for the role of Executive Treasurer. Ty- 
cher, a member of the Green Ticket, did not 
seem to have the same drive and passion as 
his peers did about their respective roles. Ty- 
cher came across as having underestimated 
the responsibilities associated with the role of 


treasurer, especially the crucial job of leading © 


the Student Activities Commission, which dis- 
tributes funds for all student groups. 

Additionally, it was difficult to obtain con- 
crete estimates on the costs of the proposals 
from Tycher’s ticket. This is a critical, central 
role of the treasurer, and it is disconcerting 
that Tycher did not have these answers or ex- 
planations. 

The Editorial Board recognizes that since 
Tycher is unopposed, his not being elected 
would result in a vacancy for the office of Trea- 
surer. We trust that next year’s SGA could fill 
this vacancy. , 


ON LAST NIGHT’S DEBATE _ 
AND DIVERSITY 4 


At last night’s debate, the Black Student 
Union (BSU) Vice President Tiffany Onyejiaka 


interrupted the forum to ask about including — 


the topic of diversity in the debate. — 


Hughes spoke up in response, vowing to Br 
remain at the lectern until the students were | __ 


able to have their questions answered. 
In the moment, Haviv | 


tions on diversity. Following the debate’s con- 


clusion and backlash on social media, Haviv _ 
“posted on his campaign’s Facebook page 


apologizing for his mistake and explaining 


rotiie and humble, a candidate 
the moment is much more tellin 
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Panama Papers will make 
cl more transparent world. 


Tm Sorry, Sig mondoc [4 i 
T don* Know what ear 
happened 
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MEGAN DONNELLY/THE NEWS-LETTER 


BY SHARON LAM 


You have probably heard the 
phrase “ The Panama Papers” 
dropped in casual conversa- 
tions, emphatically reported 
on television and written all 
over newspapers by now. What 
exactly is going on? Over a 
year ago, an unknown source 
reached out to German News- 
paper Stiddeutsche Zeitung, leak- 
ing data about a Panamanian 
firm called Mossack Fonseca. 
These pages identified certain 
rich and powerful figures in 
the world and described how 
they had hidden their assets 
with the aid of Mossack Fon- 
seca. This German newspaper 
reached out to a nonprofit or- 
ganization called International 
Consortium of Investigative 
Journalists and after a great 
deal of analysis, the lid on 
many shady deals exploded. 
You can call it another Edward 
Snowden, but the information 
amounts to a total of 11.5 mil- 
lion files on information alleg- 
ing 12 former or current lead- 
ers and a total of 128 political 
and/or public figures. Huge. 


This information rattles the | 


sturdy chairs of many leaders, 
starting with the prime minis- 
ter of Iceland, Sigmundur Davio 
Gunnlaugsson (who resigned on 
Tuesday, April 5 because of the 

andal). According to CNN, 
documents alleged that he and 
his wife set up a company in the 
British Virgin Islands through 
Mossack Fonseca called Wintris, 
Inc. and held $4 million in bonds 
through three banks that col- 
lapsed in 2009. After some time, 
he sold half of his share to his 
wife for a dollar. Also, associates 
of Russian President Vladimir 
Putin are claimed to run “a clan- 
destine network... that has shuf- 
fled at least $2 billion through 
banks and offshore companies.” 
These are just a few cases from 
the 11 million documents. 

What exactly do these docu- 
ments implicate? I assure you, it 
is nothing good. There is a whole 
parallel world fueled by power- 
ful figures who want to evade 
taxes and opportunistic compa- 
nies that help them do so. As a 
result, bribery, financial fraud, 
arms deal, tax evasion and drug 
trafficking are untraceable, or 
were before the leak. What's even 
worse are the victims who suffer 
from these shady dealings. These 
documents show the hideous 
corruption underneath the clean 
tuxedo of wealthy people. And 
why should corruption matter? 
Corruption fuels anger. Corrup- 
tion shows that you have to pay 
your taxes and you go to jail for 
your crimes, but only if you are 
poor. Corruption tells you that 
the rich evade the laws, going 
unpunished for money launder- 
ing and becoming even richer. 

You should be mad. In fact, 
many people are. Syria has 


bombed more than 21,000 of © 


its civilians with its air force. 
Homes have been destroyed 
and businesses and hospitals 
have crumbled into dust. Rus- 
sian businessmen have kid- 
napped orphaned children, 
raped them and sold them for 
sex trade. Guess who is sup- 
plying money for fuel to Syr- 
ian air forces? Guess to which 
company one of the ringlead- 
ers of the child prostitution 


y 


‘who live across the 


belong? Mossack Fonseca. A 
Ugandan company sold an 
oil field and evaded $4 mil- 
lion in taxes. Through which 
company? Mossak Fonanca. In 
a country where one in three 
people survive on about a 
dollar a day, where hospitals 
do not have any basic equip- 
ment like sterile gloves and 
where there exists a high rate 
of infant mortality, $4 million 
means life or death. 

The Panama Papers are 
likely to create a turbulent 
ripple across the world, ex- 
posing the gluttonous bellies 
of rich, undermining regimes 
whether they are democratic 
and anger the individuals of 
countries who are the victims 
of these corruptions. Now let 
us see how these alleged world 
leaders and public figures deal 
with these documents. 


Sharon Lam is a sophomore neu- 
roscience major from Syossett, N.Y. 
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BY GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Students should participate 
in and support the arts. 

When people hear “Johns 
Hopkins,” they don’t usually 
think about art, dance, mu- 
sic or theater. What comes to, 
mind tends to be our medical 
school, our great engineer- 
ing programs or maybe the 
lacrosse team. No one really 
expects our student body to 
be filled with performers and 
artists. 

And yet, according to the 
Hopkins Arts Program’s web- 


| site, we have over 45 student 
| groups in dance, music and 


theater. We have minors in 
Theater Arts and Studies and 
in Visual Arts. The Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra puts on 
several shows a year and is 
made up of students and fac- 
ulty. 

The case to participate in 
the arts is a simple one. We all 
strive to be “well-rounded.” It’s 
why people major in Writing 
Seminars while being pre-med, 
or why people are chemical en- 
gineers with English minors. 
Participating in extracurricular 
activities gives us all one more 
thing to put on a resume, and 
it demonstrates to employers 
that we have skills that go be- 


| yond writing papers and tak- 


ing tests. 

Artistic endeavors specifi- 
cally are a great way to bal- 
ance out the harsh academ- 
ics of Hopkins. Channeling 
stress into something creative 
can help change the way we 
think about our schoolwork. 
Whether your artistic process 
involves singing, dancing, act- 


ing, painting or any other cre- 
ative act, Hopkins has a place 
for you. 

A common complaint 
against participating in clubs 
at Hopkins is that we don’t 
have time. While we may not 
be able to work 20 hours a 
week, maintain a 4.0 GPA, vol- 
unteer at a local high school, 
sing inana cappella group and 
perform in a musical all at the 
same time, we can do some of 
those things. It’s all about how 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


‘Students should be supporting the arts 


able to brighten someone’s day 
with something that you cre- 
ated. 

Maybe you aren’t an artsy 
person. Maybe you can’t draw 
or sing or act or dance. There 
are plenty of opportunities 
to get involved behind the 
scenes. Maybe that isn’t your 
jam either, but you can, and 
should, still support the arts 
programs. Attend a cappella 
shows, ballet recitals, theater 
performances. Cheer on your 


we choose friends and 
to spend our : other people 
time. Maybe Art has the unique you've never 
this semester ‘Tey: met because 
bg tare capability to trans hey veeeraee 


a few more 
hours a week 
at your job so 
next semes- 
ter you can 
devote more 
time to your dance group. 
Time commitments vary 
by group, but since most arts 
groups are completely student 
run, everyone is usually very 
accommodating to your sched- 
ule. We’re all Hopkins stu- 
dents, and we know how hard 
it can be to balance so many 
things on top of school work. 
Even if scheduling can be a 
little stressful, in the end, par- 
ticipating in the arts is com- 
pletely worth it. Nothing beats 
the feeling you get when you 
hear the thundering applause 
at the end of the show or when 
you see a smile light up some- 
one’s face after they saw your 
painting. Arts programs and 
groups are rewarding in a way 
that not a lot of things are. You 
are recognized for all of your 
hard work, but you are also 


places 


port you to new 


so much heart 
into what they 
love. A_ per- 
formance isn’t 
a performance 
without an 
audience. 

Art has the unique capabili- 
ty to transport you to new plac- 
es. Go to a musical and for two 
and a half hours you can forget 
about your long to-do list and 
embrace a world of song and 
dance. Go to a cultural dance 
show and learn something 
about a background different 
from yours. 

Arts events rarely charge 
more than a few dollars, and 
they are almost criminally un- 
derfunded. Show your support 
for your friends and for your 
community, and maybe after 
you watch a few shows, you'll 
be inspired to take the stage 
yourself. 


Gillian Lelchuk is sophomore a 
Writing Seminars major from Seal 
Beach, Calif. 


Going back home after school isn’t Just smart. 


BY WILL MARCUS 


When my friends heard that 
I was going back home after col- 
lege, they were shocked. When 
they learned that it was a con- 
scious choice I had planned and 
accounted for, they were mysti- 
fied. Oh yes, my first big boy job 
happens to be in my home town 
of Austin, and you better believe 
I'm moving back in with mom. 

So with that being said, lets 
get it out of the way — if you 
move back home after graduat- 
ing, regardless of the realities of 
your situation or reasoning, peo- 
ple will stereotype you. They'll 
think that you couldn't achieve 
independence so you just fell into 
the biological safety net. In other 
words, people can’t imagine that 
returning back home is a choice, 
so Im going to do my best for 
all of us who are planning a tri- 
umphant return to their original 
bedroom and explain why this is 
a genuinely savvy thing to do. 

First and foremost, my mom 
is going to be my only roommate 
back home and we have a great 
relationship. So great, in fact, that 
I believe her when she tells me 


that she’s excited to have me back 


in the house! There is a very good 
chance that this is the last time in 
my life that I’ll be able to spend 
an extended period 
of time with her. 
The unfortunate re- 
ality for many of us 


country from Hop- 
kins is that we don’t 
get to go home that 
much over our time 
here. I've grown 
accustomed to see- 
ing my mother for 
only a few weeks 
out of the year, so 
it will be especially 
nice to have the 
time to enjoy each 
other's | company 
again. Also, I miss 
her home cooking. I 
miss it badly. 
Moving home 
tos more time 


NORM LANIER VIA FLICKR/CC-BY.SA 2.0 


well and good, but I know some 
people may not have such a ten- 
sion-free relationship with their 
parents. Don’t fret I have a men- 
tal image for you too: a mountain 
made of cash. Most reasonable 
adults I’ve spoken to agree that 
you should not spend more than 
a quarter of your income on rent, 
and you'll likely be spending a 
hell of a lot less than that if you 
live at home. Your parents will 
probably expect you to help out a 
little, but most will probably not 
demand market-rate rent from 
you. Chances are, if you live at 
home while working an urban 
career, you'll have the amaz- 
ingly underrated opportunity to 
save some money. Padding your 
bank account immediately after 


graduating will give you more. 


flexibility when you are finally 
ready to make your next move. 
In the interim, your savings will 
also give you flexibility in other 
areas. Want to come back for 
alumni weekend? Buying that 
plane ticket will seem a lot less 
painful. Need to start building 
your professional wardrobe? 


Most of us will probably need 
to do it eventually, now you can’ 
justify getting a jump start. Your 
boss invites you to lunch at that 
fancy place? You can afford it. 
Want to take classes to improve 


with family is all See your hometown from a new perspective too. 


’ 
' 


your GMAT score? Sounds like a 
great investment to me. 

Finally, you'll see your home 
town in a totally different way. 
Your life will be centered in a 
completely different part of town 
than your high school. You'll 
have a whole new network of 
friends and set of opportunities 
to have fun with them. I know 
I'm already trying to figure out 
which co-ed recreational softball 


it's pretty rad 


team I should owe my allegiance 
to (the “Texas Playboys” seems 
like safe bet). 

In conclusion, living at home 
is a smart for your familial rela- 
tions, bank account and oppor- 
tunities. 


Will Marcus is a senior Interna- 
tional Studies and political science 
double major from Austin. He is 
the Opinions Editor. 


Hopkins’ community partners 
shouldn't be health risks 


BY NAADIYA HUTCHINSON 


As President Daniels speaks 
about creating new partnerships 
in the community and students 
submit new ideas for commu- 
nity engagements to Idea Lab, 
an initiative by Hopkins to give 
funding to new programs, I be- 
gin to question the quality of 
work we have done for our exist- 
ing community partners. 

I work at an after school pro- 
gram, near Tench Tilghman El- 
ementary and Middle School, 
and during my months work- 


_ing there, I have heard a lot of 


children complain about the 
sanitation of their school, They 
complained about the roaches 
and the rats. 

When I walk past the school, 
it looks similar to a sewer, with 


‘| trash everywhere. What I found. 


the most surprising about the 
school was that its community 


| partner was Hopkins and that 


the school of public health was — 
located five blocks away. How 
could Hopkins, with the best 
school of Public Health in the 
nation, not implement or assist 
good public health practices 
with its community partners? 

So I emailed Hopkins asking 
them to help the school, but I did 
not receive a response. I talked 


to some other students who also. — 
seem interested in helping the 


* 


school and decided to start a peti- 
tion. As students, we should have 
the power to choose where Hop- | 
kins puts its money. Many stu- 
dents agree with this sentiment. 
“We can help. We pay 60k 
tuition, might of as well give 
a few G's for this elementary,” 
freshman Arman Mizani post- 
ed in the comments section of 
the petition. 
If we want Hopkins to, 
make a change then we must 
demand it from Hopkins. 
Junior Carissa Zukowski. 
made a good point about the 
public image this partnership 
pulls to question. 
“Hopkins spends thousands — 
of dollars on publicity events that 
are supposed to show that "Hop- 
kins cares," but this calls into 
question the priority of the insti- 
tution. Let's earn being Top 10 for - 
the right reasons,” she posted in 
response to the petition. 3 
After 200 petition signa- 
tures, the Hopkins adminis- 


tration has agreed to meet to 
talk, but the petition for more 
- signatures is ongoing. The peti- 


tion will not be taken down un- _ 
til Hopkins commits to action. 


Until our community partner — 
a 


has the same sanita 
dards as our Universi 
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Events in Baltimore Lechery at a Pub: a college bar 


Re | 


¥ 
ZF . 


this weekend 


¥ 


Thursday 


Hey You, Come Back! April Reading 
The Crown, 8 p.m. 

Hey You, Come Back! is a monthly reading series 
of fiction, nonfiction, poetry and the like by local 
writers. This month’s installation will feature 
Baltimore essayist Abby Higgs as well as Katherine 
Robinson, a graduate from Hopkins’ MFA program 
and Zehra Nabi, a current Hopkins MEA student. 


all 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
| Jan Steen’s Revelry at an Inn was intended to have moralizing effects on its beholders. Gaze upon the chaos and step away from Pus, 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 
| 
| It’s 10 p.m., and you're two beers too sober, 
| Intimately familiar with the Lax team’s body odor, 


The thought of leaving by 11 seems sadly compelling. 
You finally order a drink (overpriced, under-whelming), 


a. Say cheers to dad and ex, and step away from the bar 
Fi ri d a ly Before conditions have the chance to get any more bizarre. 
ee When all of a sudden the dance floor becomes thick 
_ As the DJ, in a stroke of genius, plays Taylor Swift. 


You step past half-lucid bodies and rejoin your crew, 
Who, after your odyssey for a beer, forgot about you. 


Art For Life AIDS Benefit Art Show 
Gallery 788, 7 p.m. 
Join Gallery 788 to celebrate the opening of an 
art show commemorating 30 years of AIDS Action 
Baltimore. The show will feature works donated 
by local artists. All of the sale proceeds will go 
to AIDS Action Baltimore! The show will run 
through April 17, when there will be a live auction, 
featuring wine and entertainment. 


Vague Output PGH Takeover Edition 

(lub 1722, 11 p.m. ‘ 

Listen to electronic music from four diff 

performers for up to six hours (the party doesn’t 

Stop until 5 a.m.) for only $10. Plus, the event is 

BYOB. Vague Output can always be trusted to host 
a good show. 


Saturday 


Not Alone Baltimore: 
A Monument Quilt Display © 
Howard Street and North Ave, 12 p.m. 
The Monument Quilt, containing 1500 stories and 
messages of support surrounding sexual assault 
and domestic violence, will cover two blocks of 
North Avenue for five hours. | 


Saturday and Sunday 


Publications and Multiples Fair 
Baltimore Design School, 12 p.m. 
The Seventh Annual Publications and Multiples 
fair is an event for all things published, printed 
and produced in multiples. There will be 
many opportunities to explore these objects, 
purchase them and discuss them. There will be 
many vendors present, and over 130 local and 
national artists represented. The event, featuring 
programming all weekend, is also free! 


—s 
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| The whole bar is dancing. You can only shudder 
| As hetero couples (for the night) accost one another. 


| You stand firmly in place as patrons pass you by, 
Attempting (in vain) to catch the bartender’s eye. 


| Each shoulder and elbow jabs you as they go, 


Not even your TA offers an “excuse me” or “hello.” 


| Now somehow you're standing next to an ex-hookup, 


Ranting endlessly about his (doomed) tech startup. 


| You attempt to look preoccupied so he gets the hint 


That you couldn't possibly give less of a sh*t. 


Some student athlete’s dad is standing to your right, 


So drunk from taking shots with 20-year-olds all night 


That half of his beer makes its way i 


into your lap. . 


“Sorry, we couldn't save your seat,” 
They say as they text, not missing a beat. 


You really don’t blame them, don’t feel disrespected; 
This whole night has gone just as expected. 


But you take a deep breath as the Boh settles in, 
Spot someone tolerable and take it as a win. 


You talk for six whole minutes before running out 
Of classes and other people to talk about, 


So you stand in silence (if you don’t count EDM remixes) 
Clutching your drinks like they’re crucifixes. 


Tomorrow you will wake up one day older; 
Twenty bucks out and painfully hungover, 


By KELLY MCBRIDE 
For The News-Letter 


As a lifelong denizen 
of the Midwestern and 
Southern regions of the 
United States, Baltimore 
gives me a bit of culture 
shock. Gone are my be- 
loved back roads and 
deep-fried comfort food, 
having been edged out 
by such exotic curiosities 
as sushi and modern art. 
While these exciting new 
treats, offered up by my 
adopted city, delight and 
amuse, sometimes a girl 
just wants the comfort of 
the familiar. 

Enter PBR Baltimore, a 
true-blue honky-tonk on 
the upper deck of Power 
Plant Live! that boasts 
Western-themed decor, 
dancing girls in assless 
chaps and cowboy boots 
and even a mechani- 
cal bull. Power Plant 
was running a special 
this past Saturday night 
with a $5 cover for full 
entry, so my friends and 
I bounced around from 
bar to bar for a while be- 
fore stumbling into this 
country gem. 

We arrived at the venue 
about half an hour before 
midnight, dolled up with 
high expectations of a 
good time. We attracted 
a bit of attention from the 
bartenders almost im- 
mediately (my friend was 
wearing a Disney princess 
tiara) and were greeted 
with shots of the good ol’ 
boys, Jack and Jim. They 
even provided a special 
birthday drink festively 
adorned with whipped 
cream for my friend. 


PBR is located within Power Plant Live!, a nightlife conglo 


After properly — lu- 
bricating ourselves, we 
took the dance floor, 
which was large enough 
to allow a decent crowd 


without feeling cramped. 


Large doorways leading 
out to balconies provided 
airflow and kept the place 
from turning into a sau- 
na. The DJ pumped out a 
good mix of country and 
this week’s Top 40, keep- 
ing both the rednecks 
like me and the rest of 
Baltimore enthused. We 
danced and laughed and 
interacted a little with 
the dancers, who did a 
good job of keeping the 
energy up 

Eventually, we decid- 


f 


ed to try out the main at- 
traction, the mechanical 
bull. A good crowd re- 
mained constant around 
its edges; the bull’s dra- 
matic twists and the in- 
evitable flinging-off of 
the drunk, uncoordinat- 
ed body of its rider were 
enough entertainment to 
keep people watching. 
They obligingly “oohed” 
and “aahed” at the right 
moments, which went a 
long way towards mak- 
ing the activity fun and 
exciting. 

We of course decided 
that the birthday girl 
must be the one to try it 


out, and so we eagerly 
watched her clamber up 


_ PBR Balti 


PAUL SABLEMAN VIA FLIKR/CC-BY-2.0 
merate in the heart of the Inner Harbor. 


the slippery hide with 
Snapchat videos at the 
ready. Seconds after the 
bull began thrusting 
about, one of the male 
bartenders leaped onto 
its back behind her, elic- 
iting whoops and jeers 
from the crowd. They 
lasted for a minute or two 
more, spinning around 
and ending up in a spec- 
tacular heap on the inflat- 
ed cushions. 

We collected ourselves 
and set out, grabbing a 
late night snack at our be- 
loved UniMini. All in all, 
BR Baltimore showed us 
a good time and gave me 
an approximate dose of 


oe a ees 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Hopkins Film Festival Light lily Baltimore dazzles in ils inauguration 
showcases local youth 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, the Johns 
Hopkins Film Society 
screened a selection of 
student-made short films 
as part of the annual 
Johns Hopkins Film Fes- 
tival. Its Baltimore Stu- 
dent Filmmaker Program 
featured a collection of 
films directed by local 
aspiring filmmakers. The 
contributors were largely 
college students with 
the notable exception of 
high school student Ruby 
Miller, who attends the 
Park School of Baltimore. 
This section is a new ad- 
dition to the festival, now 
in its 22nd year. 

The Film Festival be- 
gan on Thursday, March 
31 and continued until 
Sunday. The Festival's 
first day consisted of a 
nighttime, 25 millimeter 
screening of Harold and 
Maude, a 1971 comedy 
directed by Hal Ashby. 
The second day featured 
a series of PowerPoint 
presentations given by 
Baltimorean film lovers 
and the release party for 
WAVEWAVE, the Film 
Society’s triannual zine. 

The Baltimore Student 
Filmmaker Program took 
place on the third day of 
the festival as the first of 
the day’s three events. 
The student program was 
followed by the screening 
of short-form documen- 
taries chosen from fes- 
tival submissions and a 
full-length documentary, 
Waiting for John by Jessica 
Sherry. 

Saturday's showings 
were capped off with a 
presentation of Sofia Cop- 
pola’s The Virgin Suicides 
on 35 millimeter film. 


It all concluded the 
next day following the 
screening of fiction shorts 
selected by the Film Soci- 
ety, which included a sec- 
ond feature docu mentary, 
The Flying Dutchmen, and 
finally a feature presenta- 
tion of Hayao Miyazaki’s 
My Neighbor Totoro, again 
in the 35 millimeter for- 
mat. 


The Student Film- 
maker Program  fea- 
tured ten films, three 


of which were directed 
by Hopkins students. 
The remaining seven 
filmmakers came from 
the Maryland Institute 
College of Art (MICA), 
Towson University, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Bal- 
timore County (UMBC), 
the Park School of Balti- 
more and Grinnell Col- 
lege. 

The films themselves 
were eclectic; Several lan- 
guages were included, as 


were both live-action and | 


animated shorts. Subjects 
ranged from the abstract 
to familial separation to 
post-apocalyptic surviv- 
al. 

The films were all ex- 
ceptionally short, aver- 
aging no more than 10 
minutes each. Each of the 
10 presented was unique 


and compelling in its | 


own right. The entries 
Throwing Up My Feelings 


All Over This TV, Indian | 


Football, V’yanska and 
Potty Mouth directed by 
Aidan Spann of MICA, 
Ruby Miller of Park 
School, Liza Slutskaya 
of Hopkins and Hannah 
Geiger of UMBC, respec- 
tively, were defined by 
varying degrees.of ab- 
straction in their imag- 
ery and narratives. 
SEE, SCREENING pace B5 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Light City Baltimore 
bathed the city in lights 
last week with its in- 
augural combination 
of music, lights and in- 
novation that brought 
together many of the 
city’s neighborhoods. 
Perhaps the most inter- 
esting thing about it was 
that the event spread 
throughout the city, 
with many attractions 
in different neighbor- 
hoods. 

With the goal of fos- 
tering artistic talent, 
unity, innovation and 
increasing tourism rev- 
enue, Light City Balti- 
more is a hopeful sign 
of a new tradition with 
many signs pointing 
toward the renewal of 
the event for next year. 
The event also was an 
economic boom. This 
growth rippled through 


various businesses sur- 


rounding Light City Bal- 
timore such as the bars 
of Fells Point. 

Light City Baltimore 
kicked off on March 28 
with a lantern parade, 
drawing parallels to a 


| em IAN T. MACFARLAND/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
Baltimore artist Dan Deacon had his set cut short by inclement weather. 


Legally blonde is bombastic, unrelenting fun 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
Staff Writer 


From April 1 to 10, the 
Barnstormer’s produc- 
tion of Legally Blonde the 
Musical takes over the 
Swirnow Theater at the 
Mattin Center. Fans of 
the movie, musical afi- 
cionados and fun seek- 
ers alike can all revel in 
this upbeat and stylistic 
retelling of the popular 
‘film. 

Legally Blonde the Mu- 
sical tells the story of na- 
ive yet clever Elle Woods 


as she follows her ex- 
boyfriend to Harvard 
Law School. At Harvard, 
Elle’s sorority girl life- 
style and girlish manner 
clash with the other stu- 
dents’ and _ professors’ 
dull and_ professional 
ways as she tries to 
prove to herself and oth- 
ers that she is more than 
just the blonde shade of 
her hair. 

The musical features 
elaborate quick changes, 
intricate jump rope cho- 
reography and detailed 
sets to keep audiences 
thoroughly engaged 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


throughout the produc- 
tion. Legally Blonde is a 
funny yet touching show 
featuring superb song 
and. dance numbers, 
along with great acting. 
The show was the 
largest production the 
Barnstormers have ever 
put on. It boasted a very 
large cast and crew as 
well as a full pit orches- 
tra. The show is directed 
and choreographed by 
Quae Simpson, who be- 
gan working on the proj- 
ect in February. Simpson 
had previously worked 
on this musical at a re- 


Senior Elizabeth Sylvester plays Elle Woods in the Barnstomers production of Legally Blonde the Musical. 


gional theater in New 
York City. 


“The energy it takes | 


to do the show and that 
it’s the largest show the 
Barnstormers have ever 
done — when [students] 
see the magnitude of 
how large the scale is, 
itll grab you,” he said. 
The show is pro- 
duced by senior and 


-Barnstormers President 


Raidizon Mercedes. 
Mercedes dedicated 
himself to working on 
the show in November 
and is excited to see it 
come to life. 

“My favorite part of 
the show has been work- 
ing with the cast and 
crew, so seeing them 
come together and doing 
the good job they’re do- 
ing has been really fun,” 
he said. 

One of the best parts of 


' musical is the effects and 


great work of the crew. 
In particular, the sets are 
very extravagant and ex- 
pertly done. The set de- 
signer, sophomore Isabel 
Randazzo, has worked 
tirelessly on the produc- 
tion since February. 
“Quae was sure to get 
blocking down at the be- 
ginning so it’s kind of 
hard to be like, ‘Now you 


‘sit at this table’ when the 
table isn’t made yet, so I 


definitely had to get into 


' gear very early. But I got 


it all done and it looks 

great,” she said. 
Additionally, the cast 
See BLONDE, pace B4 
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There were a number of light installations and various types of performances at Light City Baltimore. 


similar parade that oc- 
curs on Halloween. 

The event was mod- 
eled after the Vivid Syd- 
ney festival in Australia 
and featured a number 
of different exhibits that 
were over a year in plan- 
ning. Perhaps one of the 
most ambitious was 
Light City U, a series of 
conferences on a num- 
ber of different subjects. 
These conferences were 
based around different 
themes, including So- 
cial Innovation Confer- 
ence: Reimagining the 
Status Quo. There were 
also. conferences on 
Health Innovation -Con- 
ference. sponsored by 
Kaiser Permanente. 

A good chunk of the 
action centered around 
the Inner Harbor with 
two of the main attrac- 
tions, the BGE Light Art 
Walk sponsored by Bal- 
timore Gas and Electric 
and Club Light City. The 
Light Art Walk featured 


a number of installa-: 


tions by artists both 
far and near, from New 
York City as well as a 
great number that were 
local to Baltimore City. 
There-were also perfor- 
mances on the Light Art 
Walk. 

There were a number 


of musical attractions on 
the various days of the 
event that appealed to a 
vast spectrum of musi- 
cal tastes. From classical 
music to the more elec- 
tronic sounds of the In- 
ner Harbor’s Club Light 
City stage, the festival 
didn’t disappoint when 
it came to music selec- 
tions. 

Club Light City fea- 
tured a broad number 
of musicians across the 
valley of electronic mu- 
sic including Baltimore’s 
own Dan Deacon and 
TT the Artist, as well as 
artists such as DJ Robert 
Garza of Washington, 
D.C’s , trip-hop legends 
Thievery Corporation 
and DJ Jazzy Jeff, best 
known for his collab- 
orative efforts with Will 
Smith a.k.a. The Fresh 
Prince during his hey- 
day of rap in the late~‘80s 
mid-’90s, 

TT the Artist show- 
cased her trademark 
hypnotic rapping over 
Baltimore club beats on 
March 29 at the Club 
Light City stage, with a 
big focus. of the perfor- 
mance being dancing as 
well as a feeling of in- 
clusion. Perhaps the true 
highlight was a dance 

See, LIGHT CITY pace B5 


Edible Book Festival 
devours literature 


By ANITA LOUIE 
For The News-Letter 


With the numerous 
foreign language _litera- 
ture departments and the 
impressive English and 
Writing Seminars depart- 
ments, it’s a well-known 


fact that Hopkins students , 


enjoy literature. It’s a less- 
er known fact that many 
of these same Hopkins 
students are also fantastic 
bakers and artists as well. 
Run by Heidi Herr, the 
Outreach Coordinator for 
Special Collections and 
the Librarian for English 
& Philosophy, the Third 
Annual Sheridan Librar- 
ies Edible Book Festival 
attracted hordes of stu- 
dents to the Glass Pavil- 
ion to marvel at all the 
literary cakes. The cakes 
ranged from a Lord of 
the Rings-themed cake 
topped with an impres- 
sive Eye of Sauron to a 
cake tree stump complete 
with the Lorax. There 
was even an entire Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory- 
themed table with “gob- 
stoppers” and “snozzber- 
ries” that visitors could 


dip in a small fondue 
fountain. 

There was a cake that 
looked like spaghetti and 
meatballs from Cloudy 
With a Chance of Meatballs 
and a mouse atop a cookie 
from If You Give a Mouse a 
Cookie. The Twilight cake 
used a real apple on top 
to mimic the famous se- 
ries’ iconic cover and a" 
rainbow-swirled surprise 
laid beneath the Yellow 
Brick Road in the Wizard 
of Oz cake. 

~ Other book inspira- 
tions included Ameri- 
can Psycho, The Ashley 
Book of Knots, Behind - 
the Candelabra, Are You 
There God? It’s Me Mar- 
garet, The Secret Garden, 
Eve, The Grapes of Wrath, 
Madeline, Matilda, Oh the 
Places You'll Go, The Pale 
King, The Tipping Point, 
The Treachery of Images, 
Twelfth Night and Winnie 
the Pooh. 

The visitors walked 
around gawking at the 
creations, also noting 
down personal favorites 
to vote for at the end. 
The contest was a close 

See EDIBLE, pace BS 
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By SARAH SCHREIB 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


After premiering on 
IFC last year, Documenta- 
ry Now!, a seven-episode 
parody of documentary 
filmmaking, has come to 
Netflix. The series, creat- 
ed by Seth Meyers, Fred 
Armisen, Bill Hader and 
Rhys Thomas — all past 
or current cast mem- 
bers of Saturday Night 
Live — presents six dif- 
ferent “documentaries,” 
each approximately 20 
minutes long, which are 
introduced by a refined 
Helen Mirren. Each epi- 
sode portrays a different 
style of documentary, 
and each is unnerving 
and comical in its own 
Way. 

The first episode, titled 
“Sandy Passage,” is a 
parody of Grey Gardens, a 
1975 documentary about 
an elderly mother and 
middle-aged » daughter 
both named Edith, who 
live in a filthy old man- 
sion in East Hampton. 
In the Documentary Now! 
version, the mother and 
daughter are both named 
Vivvy, with Big Vivvy 
played by Armisen and 
Little Vivvy played by 
Hader. 

This episode is one 
of the best in the series, 
especially because of 
Armisen and Hader’s in- 
credible impersonation 
skills. The two perfectly 
capture the aloof absur- 
dity of the original duo 
as they dance around the 
house, start new fashion 
trends (such as a pair 
of sweatpants worn as 
a head scarf) and shout 
nonsense. 

The famous scene 
of Little Edie dancing 
around the house with an 
American flag is included 
inthe parody, although” 
it concludes with Little 
Vivvy falling through the 
floor and onto a plate of 
Big Vivvy’s lima beans. 

This episode also par- 
allels the original docu- 
mentary with its muted 
color palate and close-up 
shots of random items 
around, the disheveled 
home. 

However, it soon di- 
gresses from the origi- 
nal story as dark secrets 
from the Vivvys’ past 
arise and the filmmak- 
ers themselves (the Fein 
brothers) attempt to solve 
the mystery. 

The next episode, 
“DRONEZ: The Hunt 
for El Chingon,” paro- 
dies the style of Vice, a 
news channel known for 
placing its reporters in 
extreme conditions and 
locations. In this episode, 
Armisen and Hader each 
play three different hip- 
ster journalists from the 
channel “Dronez” who 
are assigned to investi- 
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Documentary Now! thrives on absurdity 


eu 
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SNL alumnus Bill Hader was one of the creators of Documentary Now!, which premiered in August 2015. 


gate the whereabouts of 
“El Chigon,” a Mexican 
drug dealer. 

Each pair of journal- 
ists is killed off in the 
process, forcing the head 
of Dronez (played by Jack 
Black) to send in the next 
round of journalists. The 
actions of the journalists, 
which completely disre- 
gard the local language 
and customs, perfectly 
comment on the intru- 
sive nature of those who 
fail to do proper research 
before entering a com- 
munity. In addition to the 
social commentary is a 
goofy, slapstick storyline 
complete with. massive 
explosions, dead bodies 
in barrels and mountains 
of cocaine. 

Following “DRONEZ” 
is “Kunuk Uncovered,” 
which exposes the truth 
behind a 1920s filmmak- 
er’s encounter with an 
Eskimo named Pipilock 
(Armisen), who he tries 
to turn into a subject for 
his film. The events that. 


transpire, which involve 


Pipilock being tied to’a 
sled and posed to look- 
like a brave hunter, com- 
ment on the sometimes 
fabricated nature of doc- 
umenting “real life.” 

The episode’s best 
moments involve the 
discovery that. Pipilock 
— who later declares his 
name to be “Kunuk” — is 
much more unbalanced 
than the filmmakers had 
previously thought. 

Hader’s role as the 
assistant recounting his 
years spent on the film 
is just as hilarious as the 
black-and-white footage 
of the filming process. 

“The Eye Doesn't Lie,” 
the fourth episode in 
the series, is an in-depth 
look at an investigation 
during which a man 
was falsely accused of 
murdering a “sign spin- 
ner” on a city street in 
Texas in 1986. The joke 
of the episode centers 
around the idea that the 
man accused (Armisen) 


DAVID SHANKBONE/CC-BY-2.0 
~ Fred Armisen plays several different roles throughout the series. 


“gal system 


is so unlikable that ev- 
eryone involved in the 
case, from the police to 
the prosecutors to his 
own lawyers, are willing 
to overlook evidence to 
lock him away. 

Armisen is unbear- 
ably unlikable in this 
role. He complains 
about restaurant quality 
and annoys the jury by 
guessing the contents of 
a box of chocolates dur- 
ing the trial. 

Not even blatant evi- 
dence, like the fact that 
his hand (which would 
have been used to pull the 
trigger) is permanently 
asleep or that he had two 
credible alibis, can save 
him. One witness is con- 
vinced he saw a certain 
license plate the night of 
the murder, prompting 
one of the prosecutors to 
say, “If you're memory is 
confused, we can give it a 
little nudge.” 

While this may sound 
like cruel commentary on 

orruption within the le- 


diences are given enough 
of a reason to be on the 
side of the prosecutors. 

The fifth episode, 
“A Town, A Gangster, 
A Festival,” presents 
a town in Iceland that 
holds a yearly celebra- 
tion of Al Capone. The 
celebration is comprised 
of reenactments, a look- 
alike contest and young 
students learning about 
cigars and Tommy guns 
in class. 

While this episode 
does not have as many 


and it is), au-- 


standout moments as the 
others, it certainly lives 
up to the series’ standard 
level of absurd comedy, 
particularly in its stereo- 
typing of Icelandic peo- 
ple. 

The final “documen- 
tary” of the series is one 
titled “Gentle & Soft: The 
Story of the Blue Jean 
Committee,” which is 
told across two different 
episodes. It is the story 
of two men, Gene AI- 
len (Armisen) and Clark 
Honus (Hader), who 
meet in sausage school 
and go on to form the 
fleeting California band 
Blue Jean Collective. 

The first part begins 
with interviews from AI- 
len and Honus decades 
after the success of their 
music careers. While 
Honus is shown in his 
secluded mansion, Allen 
is seen working in a meat 
factory. This juxtaposi- 
tion is the basis for a lot 


of humor in the episode. 


_ Thisep 
“commits to the narra- 
tives of the characters 
with footage of band 
members performing 
for crowds and pictures 
from throughout their 
lives. Interviews by ce- 
lebrities like Cameron 
Crowe, Daryl Hall and 
the sister band HAIM 
further “authenticate” 
the parody. 

IFC has already re- 
newed Documentary 
Now! for a second sea- 
son, although no release 
date has been announced 
yet. 
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Our Spring 
Fair Playlist 


by Marcia Zimmerman 


1. “Don’t Let Me Down” by 
The Chainsmokers 


2. “Got It” by Marian Hill 


3. “Ride” by Twenty One 
Pilots 


4. “I'm Good” by The 
Mowelrs 


). Sugar” by Robin Schulz 
6. “Thiel” by okay 
7. “Hemiplegia” by Haerts 


8. “Wouldn't It Be Nice” by 
The Beach Boys 


10. “T-Shirt” by Thomas 
Rhett 


Follow @jhuarts 
on Spotify for more 
playlists! 


Student performers shine in Legally Blonde 


BLONDE, From B3 
shines in their respective 
rolls. Elizabeth Sylvester, 
who plays Elle, drew sim- 
ilarities between herself 
and her character. 

“It’s been so fun. Elle 
is very close to my per- 
sonality so it’s almost as 
if I’m not acting, and it’s 
kind of me up on stage,” 
she said. 

This similarity may 
show how Sylvester per- 
fectly captures the kind 
heart and fortitude that 
lies underneath  Elle’s 
ditsy exterior. Sylvester 
is a senior who has been 
with the Barnstormers 
since her sophomore year. 
This production of Legally 
Blonde gives her a chance 
to go out in style. 

Gregory Konar, who 
plays her stuck-up ex- 
boyfriend Warner, may be 
making his acting debut 
in this production, but it 
doesn’t show. Konar per- 
fectly meshes with the 
rest of the cast and em- 
bodies his self-centered, 
pretentious character. 

“I'm trying to transi- 
tion into a really cool 
and really unique world 


where I get 
to express 
myself 
through a 
different 
medium,” 
Konar 
Sra sie 
“Normally 
for me 
I'm like, 
‘Let’s do 
research.’ 
Now _ it’s 
like, ’Let’s 
act, and 
let’s sing, 
Why not?’ 
It’s a really 
nice stress 
relief and 
alot 
fun.” 
Fun is 

definitely a very impor- 
tant aspect of the show as 
every cast and crew mem- 
ber mentioned how fun it 


was to work on it. This en-. 


thusiasm translates to the 
audience. 

“The musical is much 
fuller and develops the 
characters more fully 
than the movie, but it’s 
all upbeat, nothing too 
serious,” Sylvester said. 


, 


of Junior Alana DiSabatino performs the song 


"There is a message, but 
it’s just about a girl try- 
ing to find herself.” 
While Legally Blonde 
features several extreme- 


ly fun scenes, most of the | 


cast and crew named the 
final courtroom scene as 
the one they’re most ex- 
cited for audiences to see. 

“My favorite scene is 
the last number because 
it ties everything in,” 

? 
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Ireland” in her role as Paulette Bonafonté. 


Mercedes said. “There's 
so much happening, and 
it’s pretty cool to see it all 
happen.” é 


Legally Blonde the Mu- 
sical plays at the Swirnow 
Theater Friday, April 8 and 
Saturday, April 9 at 8 p.m. 
and Sunday, April 10 at 3 


‘p.m. Tickets are available at 


the door for $5 with a Hopkins 
ID or $10 general admission. 
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By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
For The News-Letter 


Conversations With the 
Carrolls, a living history 
performance held this 
weekend at Homewood 
Museum, brought to life 
the people who both en- 
joyed and _ supported 
life in the Homewood 
house during the early 
19th century. Conversa- 
tions was produced by 
Helena Arose and Sarah 
Braver, directed by Sa- 
raniya Tharmarajah and 
featured a screenplay by 
Julia Phoon. Utkarsh Ra- 
jawat, Tatiana Ford, John 
Del Toro, Garlyn Colas 
and Saraniya Tharmara- 
jah all acted in the show. 

The production was 
sponsored through an 
Arts Innovation Grant 
from the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation. The 
show told the story of 
Charles Carroll of Home- 
wood; his wife, Harriet 
Chew; and their slaves, 
head domestic William 
Ross, their gardener 
Izadod and the children’s 
nurse, Cecilia. The show 
traced Charles and Har- 
riet’s life at Homewood 
from their arrival as hap- 
py newlyweds to their 
final, permanent marital 
separation. 

Sarah Braver and Hel- 
ena Arose, the two pro- 
ducers of Conversations, 
discussed the project in 
a series of Facebook mes- 
sages. 

Braver described the 
challenges of bringing a 
production like Conver- 
sations to life in a muse- 
um setting. 

“We think our big- 
gest challenge was try- 
ing to convey historical 
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Conversations with the Carrolls was a living history performance put on over the past weekend. 


information in a way that 
would be interesting,” 
Braver wrote. “We were 
very happy with how 
well we succeeded in ac- 
complishing our goal of 
bringing students into 
the museum. We were 
most surprised with how 
big of an endeavor this 
was — no matter how 
organized we were, any- 
thing can happen that 
you aren’t prepared to 
deal with.” 

Helena Arose_ de- 
scribed how the pair de- 
veloped the idea for this 
living history production 
during a class last year. 

“We were inspired to 
create this after a class 
assignment in Introduc- 
tion to the Museums II 
where we had to come up 
with an idea to engage 
students in the muse- 
um,” Arose wrote. “Con- 
versations with the Car- 
rolls is a more developed 
version of Sarah’s idea 
for that assignment.” 

Braver described all 
of the partnerships jand 
mentoring that went ‘into 
bringing Conversations to 
life. 

~ “We received 3,000 
‘dollars from an Arts In- 
novation Grant funded 
by the Mellon founda- 
tion, and our advisor was 
Dr. Jennifer Kingsley who 
really helped and sup- 
ported us. We of course 
consulted with staff at 
the museum while we 
were doing research/re- 
viewing the ‘script,” she 
wrote. “We had a living 
history interpreter Dale 
Jones do a workshop with 
our actors about museum 
interpretation. We had a 
student scriptwriter and 
[five] student actors. Sa- 
raniya Tharmarajah was 


Students screen films at 
Hopkins Film Festival 


SCREENING, From B3 
. Those films differed 
from the more realist en- 
try Stalling, which was a 
simple but brutal story 
of a daughter placing her 
-mother in a nursing home. 
Stalling, which is a trans- 
lation of the original title 
Zastevant, was directed by 
Hopkins students Meghan 
Killea and Chiara Wright, 
along with Grinnell Col- 
lege student Saw Min 
Maw. Similarly © realist, 
Chaconne Martin-Berko- 
wicz, Doyun Lee and John 
O'Rourke's Vecerka  fol- 
lowed a young girl around 
her house while her elder 
sibling threw a party. 
Two of the more narra- 
tive films of the ten, Tom 
_ Faison’s Time Living As & 
Time Living On: An Island 
and 
Lamplight, departed some- 
what from reality. Faison, 


Matthew Friend's . 


a Towson University stu- 
dent, shot his film’s foot- 
age during a period in 
2015 where he lived and 
traveled alone, accord- 
ing to the Film Society's 
website. The final prod- 
uct placed scenes of the 
natural, the urban and the 
human in contrast, seem- 
ingly to reflect the direc- 
tor’s experiences. 

Friend’s Lamplight was 
more conventional in its 
format, but the story was 
a fantastical one. The film 
focused on a man alone 
in a darkened house and 
his struggle to make con- 
tact with another person 


in the aftermath of an. 


apocalyptic event. 

Sam Hochman of MICA 
and Emma Ayala of Uni- 
versity of Maryland Balti- 
more County both submit- 
ted animated shorts to the 
program. 
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our student director and 
also played William. We 
basically just worked and 
partnered with a lot of 
amazing students.” 

Arose described the 
satisfaction of having 
completed the project and 
the goals which the pair 
had regarding the future. 

“It is great to finally see 
our abstract idea manifest 
in a concrete way, and it 
was better than we could 
have ever imagined it to 
be — it really helped us 
feel closer to Homewood 
and we hope it helped 
others feel the same. We 
were inspired to apply for 
another grant to do a dif- 
ferent project senior year 
because of how much we 
enjoyed working on this 
one. It will definitely in- 
fluence how we view mu- 
seum interpretation in the 
future,” Arose wrote. 

Tharmarajah dis- 
cussed how she became a 
part of Conversations with 
the Carrolls and what the 
experience has meant to 
her. 

“I remember Helena 
and Sarah first asked me 
to direct about a year ago 
at our A Place to Talk 
spring retreat. The expe- 
rience itself was new and 
challenging. I’ve been do- 
ing theater for as long as 
I can remember, but this 
experience was unique 
in itself,” she wrote in an 
email to The. News-Letter. 
“T was glad I got to use 
the skills I learned in my 
class Directing Seminar 
that I took for my theater 
minor last year. It was in- 


credible to get to create 
art with some of my re- 
ally good friends at Hop- 
kins. I had always felt a 


never visited the Home- 
wood Museum. But now, 
after spending many af- 
ternoons rehearsing in 
the museum itself, I feel 
as if I really understand 
and can appreciate the 
historical landmark on 
our campus.” 

Tharmarajah found 
that the museum setting 
provided a perfect set for 
the play. 

“The best aspect of hav- 


ing the play in the muse- | 
um itself was that I didn’t | 


have to worry about the 
set at all. When I first took 
a walkthrough of the mu- 
seum, I knew I wanted to 


growth of baltimore 


strange guilt that I had | 
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| competition without los- 


use the grand dining room, | 


I just loved the attention to 
the intricacy to detail from 
the tassels on the curtains 
to the fake wax roasted 
chickens on the table.” 
John Del Toro, one of 
the actors in the produc- 
tion, spoke with The News- 


Letter about his role in | 


the production. Del Toro 
played the slave Izadod, 
who is whipped by 
Charles Carroll offstage. 
The whipping, a histori- 
cal event that is known to 
have occurred at Home- 
wood, is used in Conver- 
sations to illustrate the 
depth to which Charles 
Carroll had sunk, as alco- 
hol and his increasingly 
strained relationships 


with his wife and father | 


took their toll. 
“We were all very inter- 


ested in the fact you could | 
Cafe near the Inner Har- 


clearly see there was a dif- 
ference between Charles 
and Harriet and 


the two ways that their two 
families are arranged, the 
fact that we seem to have a 
very happy marriage even 
though we were living as 
slaves, while Charles and 
Harriet were very much 
depressed,” Del Toro said. 
“We don’t exactly know 
why Izadod was beaten. 
And so we were believing 
that it was because of this 
dichotomy, this distance 


between the two, that I. 


might have gotten beat. 
Because [Izadod] was al- 
ways seen around with 
[his] wife, and seeing that 
happiness might have irri- 
tated [Caroll] more than he 
could handle anymore.” 


then | 
Izadod and Cecelia, with | 
| other big Baltimore arts/ 


ers, or winners, only a 
wave of support from 
both TT and the crowd. 
Dan Deacon’s perfor- 
mance on April 2 fell vic- 
tim to a thunderstorm, 
cutting his set very 
short. One of the more 
memorable moments of 


| the weekend arose from 


Deacon shouting that if 
they wanted to cut his set 


| short, they’d have to show 


him the proverbial scis- 
sors. Shortly afterwards, 
his equipment was. cut 
and the organizers made 
a formal call for shelter to 
assist in protecting festi- 
val-goers from the storm. 
During the short amount 
of time that his set oc- 
curred however, Deacon 
had the crowd moving 


| and swaying to his infec- 


tious beats and energetic 
singing. 

Those seeking a greater 
singing presence could’ve 
hit the Concert Stage at 


| Harbor East which fea- 


tured talents such as Bos- 


| ley, pop rock band Saving 


Apollo, wavy pop-rockers 
Fractal Cat and the sym- 
phonic tunes of Sym- 
phony Number One. The 
stage’s focus was much 
more varied than that of 


_ Club City Lights. 


In another showing of 
the unity that the festi- 
val promoted, a Battle of 
the Bands took place on 
the first two days of the 
festival at the Hard Rock 


bor. The prize for win- 
ning was a spot to per- 
form at ArtScape 2016 (the 


music festival, as well as 
the largest free arts festi- 
val in. America), and the 
Baltimore Book Festival. 
This event was sponsored 
by local historically black 
university, Morgan State. 
This event has taken place 
at other venues in the 
past, such as Metro Gal- 
lery. 

Finally, Convergence 
Maximus, a meeting of 
classical music as well 


‘as rock and roll, was fea- 


tured at the War Memo- 
rial Building near the In- 
ner Harbor. There were 
riffs on classics such as 
Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 


phony, as well as ren- 
ditions of songs from 
original Baltimore Rock 
Opera Society produc- 
tions. 

There were, also num- 
ber of non-musical per- 
formances, including the 
Circus of Wonders which 
had a continuous residen- 
cy at the Waterfront Gar- 
den at Pier 5. The nine- 
performer group juggled, 
caused laughs with their 
own brand of zany com- 
edy and spun fire. 

If the Inner Harbor 
proved too far a drive 
or walk, there were 
also a few events occur- 
ring locally. There were 
light displays in the lo- 
cal Hampden neighbor- 
hoods, which called to 
the mind their annual 
festival of lights on 34th 
Street for the Christmas 
holidays. There were also 
lighting installations in 
Station North and Little 
Italy. These light dis- 
plays were advertised 
under the Neighborhood 
Lights Banner. 

One thing that anyone 
could notice at the major- 
ity of the scenes within 
Light City Baltimore was 
the number of children 
crowded around with 
their parents. The kids 
laughed and danced dur- 
ing the performances that 
occurred throughout the 
week. Light City Balti- 
more is a sign of a chang- 
ing Baltimore, with more 
events occurring in it than 


’ ever, and the children are 


who it truly affects, since 
it gives them a positive 
outlet for releasing artis- 
tic energy. These kids are 
the artists, politicians and 
possibly Johns Hopkins 
University students of our 
future, so it could bring 
a smile to anyone’s face 
to see just how much fun 
they had during the week 
of lights. i 

Light City Baltimore 
offered something for 
everyone, whether _ it 
was performance arts, 
academic talks on ways 
to enhance Baltimore, 
fancy light shows or the 
chance to let loose and 
dance. Light City Balti- 
more came through in 
all regards and will be a 
treat if it returns. 


EDIBLE, rrom B3 

one since all the cakes 
were beautifully made. 

The Funniest/Punni- 
est Award went to Erica 
Schwartz’s Much Ado 
About Nothing cake, with 
Amicia Phillips, Sophia 


Chen and Tara Blair’s: 


edible version of Are You 
There, God? It’s Me, Mar- 
garet as the runner-up. 
The Best Literary Theme 
went to Megan Donnelly, 


- Debbie Ou and Christie 


Shen’s Stories of Edgar 
Allan Poe, with Aidan 
Crank and Alex Jordan’s 
The Lorax cake coming in 
close behind. 

Allison Keller 
Shanna Leventhal’s Fahr- 
enheit 451 creation fea- 
turing flames made out 
of cake won first place 
for Best Effort, with 
Plagate Medical’s stu- 
dent group’s Corduroy 
and Jacon Klein and Lani 
Roskes’s Magic School Bus 
as the runners-up. 

Then, with an impres- 
sive recreation of the 
book’s iconic _ setting, 
Vera Jackson's Life of Pi 
cake won Best in Show, 
with Stephanie Herrera’s 
Sorting Hat cake from 


and | 


Harry Potter and the Sor- 
cerer’s Stone coming in 
second. 

- Of course, cake was 
made to be eaten. The 
cakes were finally cut 
and visitors went around 
to all the tables, sam- 
pling the different liter- 
ary creations. Although 
the masterpieces had to 
be cut apart, it was worth 
it, since the culinary as- 
pect had not been com- 


The Edible Book Festival featured a 


+ 


promised at all. This was 
epitomized in Rita Gup- 
ta’s Harry Potter and the 
Deathly Hallows first prize 
cake for Most Delicious, 
with Isabella Altherr and 
Laura Nugent's Lord of the 
Rings Earl Grey cake as 
the runner-up. 
Stephanie Herrera, th 
runner up for the Best in 
Show Award, stated that 
she spent up to five hours 
working on the fondant 


COURTESY OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS PH 
variety of foods connected to the books they w 


Edible Book Fest celebrates literature, desion 


Sorting Hat, which makes 
sense considering the 
elaborate details. She was 
well-experienced as she 
had previously entered the 
contest twice before, with 
a Lord of the Rings cake the 
first year and a Great Gats- 
by cake a year later. Hope- 
fully, her legacy of cake- 
baking will continue on 
next year, when the event 
is bound to be even bigger 
and better. 
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ere inspired by. 


CARTOONS, ETC. 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


From The Whiteboard By Abby Biesman 


By Stephanie Herrera 


EDITOR - LN-CHTEF 


- Feeling Artsy? 
Students wanted for cartoons! 
lt you, have any questions or have work 1 
rere pth: 


“2 submit, please email | ees : 
-_cartoons@jhunewsletter. com vi 


wen eres see - 


~*. 
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Microsoft creates — Three percent of Americans live healthy lifestyles 
human-like chatbot 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Ina world that can now 
create anything, from ar- 
tificial intelligence (AI) 
that can beat Chess and 
Go Masters to robots that 
can paint beautiful works 
of art, there are still a few 
things that hold these 
programs back from be- 
ing realistically consid- 
ered “human.” One of 
those things is the ability 
to display human thought 
and emotion. 

On March 23, Microsoft 
released a chatbot named 
Tay that was geared to- 
ward an audience of 18 
to 24-year-olds and could 
talk to people on the in- 
ternet via Twitter, under 
the handle TayTweets. 

“Tay [was] designed 
to engage and entertain 
people where they con- 
nect with each other on- 
line through casual and 
playful conversation,” 
the company wrote on its 
website. “The more you 
chat with Tay the smarter 
she gets, so the experience 
can be more personalized 
for you.” 

The company’s chatbot 


Was supposed to be an ex- 
periment in AI. However, 
within only a day, Twitter 
users began corrupting 
the chatbot to the point 
where she started tweet- 
ing sexist and racist re- 
marks, such as, “I f***ing 
hate feminists and they 
should all die and burn 
in hell” and “Hitler was 
right I hate the Jews.” 

Soon after tweeting 
these hurtful comments, 
Microsoft took Tay of- 
fline and tried to figure 
out what led the bot to say 
these things. The com- 
pany discovered that by 
tweeting at the bot, “re- 
peat after me,” she would 
retweet the accompany- 
ing message. 

“Although we had 
prepared for many types 
of abuses of the system, 
we have made a critical 
oversight for this spe- 
cific attack,” Peter Lee, 
Microsoft research’s cor- 
porate vice president, 
wrote on the Microsoft 
Blog. “As a result, Tay 
tweeted wildly inappro- 
priate and reprehensible 
words and images. We 
take full responsibility 

See CHATBOT, pace B9 
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Microsoft wanted people to interact with Tay using social media. 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


If you currently con- 
sider yourself healthy, 
you may need to rethink 
this conclusion. Statis- 
tically, according to a 
recent study conducted 
at the Mayo Clinic, only 
three percent of Ameri- 
cans live a healthy life- 


| style. Perhaps this sta- 


tistic is not surprising 
given that the average 
American male . body 
weight falls just below 
the cutoff for obesity and 
more than half of the 


| food consumed in Amer- 


ica is “ultra processed.” 
According to the World 
Health Organization, 
worldwide obesity has 
more than doubled since 
1980. In 2013, the United 
States came in last on 


| a list of affluent coun- 


| Nutrition 


tries that were ranked in 
terms of health. 

The three percent sta- 
tistic was just one of the 
results of the 2003-2006 
National Health and 
Examination 
Survey recently under- 
taken by the Mayo Clinic. 


| Overall, a total of 4,745 


| to-vigorous 


volunteers _ participated 
in the study. To evaluate 


_ the study’s participants, 
| the researchers defined 


a healthy lifestyle as the 
routine execution of four 
key behaviors. 

The first behavior in- 
volved getting at least 
150 minutes of moderate- 
exercise a 
week. To measure weekly 
physical activity, the par- 


| ticipants wore an accel- 


erometer to track their 


| movements 24 hours a day. 


The second behavior 
was consuming a healthy 
diet. In order to measure 
this, participants were 
asked to keep a 24-hour 
food diary. Researchers 
used the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 
Healthy Eating Index 
to quantify the health 


value of participants’ 
diets. The index assigns 
point values to various 
types of foods, enabling 
researchers to deter- 
mine the minimum score 
needed to be considered 
healthy. 

The third behavior 
consisted of abstinence 
from cigarettes, and the 
fourth behavior was a 
body fat percentage below 
20 percent for men and 30 
percent for women. 

Each of these behav- 
iors is a known contrib- 
utor to cardiovascular 
disease, the number one 
cause of death in the U.S. 
In general, participants 
who met more of the re- 
quirements for a healthy 
lifestyle were less likely 
to possess high choles- 
terol, high white blood 
cell counts, high blood 
pressure and other risk 
factors for cardiovascu- 
lar disease. In particular, 
regular exercise and a 
low body fat percentage 
were shown to be the 


best preventative factors | 


by far. 

The Mayo Clinic re- 
searchers found the nu- 
merical results of the 
study to be eye-opening. 
According to the study, 


B cell-based vaccine effectively targets HIV 


By FERNANDO 
VICENTE 
For The News-Letter 


Since the start of the 
human immunodeficien- 
cy virus (HIV) epidemic 
in the late 20th century, 
nearly 78 million people 

‘ have been infected and 39 
million people have died 


of HIV, according to the 


World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

Every year there are 
about three new FDA- 
approved HIV medicines 
released to the public 
on average, as reported 
by AIDSinfo, which is 
released by the United 
States Department of 
Health and Human Ser- 
vices (HHS). These medi- 
cines, also called antiret- 
roviral therapies (ARTs), 
are usually given in com- 


binations of three ARTs, 


since a single ART can not 
’ comprehensively _ target 
_ the HIV infection. 

Recent HIV research 
looks at immunotherapy 
— the use of our own 
immune system to com- 
bat disease — as a viable 
treatment. In particular, 
researchers are looking 
for B cells to aid the fight 
against HIV. 

The reason for using B 
cells lies in their memory 
activation ability. That is, 
once activated by an anti- 
gen, B cells proliferate to 
generate B cells that are 

specialized to combat a 


specific disease. 

The receptors on the 
surface of B cells function 
as a key-lock duo with mol- 
ecules called immunogens, 
or antigens that produce 
an immune response, that 
originate from specific dis- 
eases or foreign substances 
in the host body. Hence, in 
order to fight HIV via this 
treatment, it is important to 
find immunogens that can 


_ effectively activate a large 


population of HIV-specific 
B cells. 
A large problem with 
a disease like HIV, how- 
ever, is its tremendous 
variability — HIV can 
continuously change and 
mutate so that few B cells 
are able to recognize it. 
Prior clinical data dem- 
onstrated that HIV-infect- 
ed people possessed HIV- 
specific B cells capable of 
secreting broadly neutral- 
izing antibody (bnAbs). 
The bnABS target rela- 
tively conserved patterns 
on HIV molecules. This 


discovery has inspired 


scientists to look for an 
immunogen couple to 
these rare cells. 

The Scripps Research 
Institute (TSRI), the Inter- 
national AIDS Vaccine Ini- 
tiative (IAVI) and the La 
Jolla Institute for Allergy 
and Immunology came to- 
gether to engineer such an 
HIV immunogen. Through 
the use of library screen- 
ing, coupled with next- 
generation sequencing, 

4 


they improved on their 
hypothetical immunogen 
(eOD-GT6) to create anoth- 
er immunogen with supe- 


-Tior affinity and breath of 


bindin.g: eOD-GTS. 

The evolved immuno- 
gen had a geometric mean 
affinity 2,100 times greater 
than that of its precursor. 
Its disassociation constant 
also improved, this time 
by a factor of 5,900. More- 
over, eOD-GT8 activated 
more germline-reverted 
Abs than eOD-GTS, there- 
by increasing its utility in 
a complex organism with 
a diverse repertoire of B 
cells. 

To further demon- 
strate the extent of its ap- 
plication in humans, the 
scientists measured the 
frequency of B cells corre- 
sponding to the eOD-GT8 


of 15 donors. The results — 


confirmed that at least 
2,700 cognate B cells pres- 
ent in all potential vaccine 
recipients. Additionally, 
the scientists also pre- 
sented data suggesting 
that 96 percent of humans 


_ posses the necessary al- 


leles for optimal treat- 
ment with the vaccine. 
While the lymph nodes, 
which function as storage 


‘space for immune system 


cells, were calculated to 
host only around 15 HIV- 
specific B cells, the team 
remained optimistic due 
to the ability of proteins 


to selectively interact with 


their targets. 


“The challenge for vac- 
cine developers is to de- 
termine if an immunogen 
can present a particular 
viral surface in a way that 
distinct B cells can be ac- 
tivated, proliferate and be 
useful,” study co-author 
Shane Crotty, professor at 
the La Jolla Institute, said 
in a press release. “Using 
a new technique, we were 
able to show — well in ad- 
vance of clinical trials — 
that most humans actually 
have the right B cells that 
will bind to this vaccine 


candidate. It is remarkable . 


that protein design can be 
so specific as to ‘find’ one 
in a million cells, demon- 
strating the feasibility’ of 
this new vaccine strategy.” 

Due to these positive 
results, researchers are 
planning a Phase I clinical 
trial using the “eOD-GT8 
60mer,” a_ nanoparticle 
version of the lab-creat- 
ed HIV vaccine protein, 
which is expected to be- 
gin late next year. 

“In the clinical trial 
that we're planning, the 
goal will be to immunize 
humans and look in their 
memory B cells to see if 
this vaccine-protein ac- 
tivated those targets and 
cause them to mature a 
little bit in the right direc- 
tion,” William Schief, lead 


author and director of 


the Vaccine Design of the 
IAVI Neutralizing Anti- 
body Center at TSRI, said 
in a press release. 


46.5 percent of partici- 
pants got enough exer- 
cise and 37.9 percent ate a 
healthy diet. Only 9.6 per- 
cent had a normal body- 
fat percentage. 

However, not all of the 
results were quite so ap- 
palling. For instance, 71.5 
percent of adults were 
non-smokers, a_ positive 
validation of the ever- 
declining U.S. smoking 
rate. However, the percent 
of participants who met 
all four requirements for 
a healthy lifestyle was a 
scant 2.7 percent. 

In regards to other 
findings, the researchers 
were able to determine 
correlations between 
gender, age and certain 
habits. When it came to 
meeting activity require- 
ments, men were more 
likely to be successful. 
Women, on the other 
hand, were much better 
at eating a healthy diet 


EBRU/CC-BY-2.0 
62 percent of Americans do not eat a healthy diet and 90 percent have an unhealthy body fat percentage. 


and avoiding smoking. 
Additionally, older par- 
ticipants had, on average, 
higher body fat percent- 
ages and lower activity 
levels than younger par- 
ticipants. 

What the results of 
the study ultimately em- 
phasize is just how much 
Americans are struggling 
to control their body fat 
percentages. If the body 
fat requirement were to 
be removed, over four 
times more people would 
qualify as healthy. What 
was also made appar- 
ent is that neither eat- 
ing healthy nor exercis- 
ing are, alone, enough’ 
to maintain a_ healthy 
body fat percentage. 
Though Americans may 
be making an effort to eat 
healthier foods and visit 
the gym more often, re- 
ducing their body fat per- 
centages remains a stick- 
ing point. 


Oculus brings virtual 


reality to the market 


By KEVIN NECOCHEA 
For The News-Letter 


Not long ago, virtual 
reality seemed like a dis- 
tant futuristic technology. 
However, a device called 
the Oculus Rift, which 
was newly released on 
March 28, may change 
this. 

Palmer Luckey, the cre- 
ator of Oculus Rift, was 
a young visionary who 
dreamed of a homemade 
headset that could revo- 
lutionize everything from 
the gaming industry to 
the medical field. 

Where other compa- 
nies had failed in the 
1980s and 1990s, Luckey 
saw an opportunity to 
provide an affordable 


virtual reality headset. In 
2012, the once indepen- 
dent company of Oculus 
proposed a Kickstarter 
campaign to fund the 
Rift’s development. They 
successfully reached their 
goal and raised a total of 
$2.5 million for its devel- 
opment. 

A few weeks after try- 
ing out the new gadget, 
Facebook founder Mark 
Zuckerberg saw potential 
in the technology and de- 
cided to buy the company 
for $2 billion. 

“Imagine enjoying a 
courtside seat at a game, 
studying in a classroom 
of students and teach- 
ers all over the world or 
consulting with a doctor 

See OCULUS, pace BY 
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Users were able to beta test the Oculus Rift before it was released. 
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By REGINA PALATINI 


Previous research has 
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Does your birth month What we learn from failed clinical trials 
affect your health? 


, se 


biological causes of the 
disease with medications 
that specifically target the 
disease mechanism using 
an animal model (often 


Senior Staff Writer revealed that people born the mouse). Preclinical 
. . | r : “a - ” 
in winter months have a | successes In (rescuing 

Hippocrates, who lived higher risk of neurologi- | Duy Phan animal disease models 


in ancient Greece, first 
described a connection 
between seasonality and 
disease almost 2,500 years 
ago, and the study of the 
seasonality of birth and 
its relationship to health 
and disease has been the 
focus of many research 
projects in recent years. 
This March, Univer- 
sity of Southampton re- 
searchers discovered 
epigenetic DNA markers 
that link birth season to 
an increased risk of aller- 
gic diseases and eczema. 
Epigenetic markers are 
attached to DNA and are 
known to influence gene 
expression for years and 
perhaps even to carry on 
to the next generation. 
epekceet 


cal disorders, including 
schizophrenia, seasonal 
affective disorder and bi- 
polar depression, as de- | 
scribed by researchers at | 
Vanderbilt University and 
published in Nature Neu- 
roscience in 2010. 

“Our biological clocks | 
measure the day length | 
and change our behavior | 
according to the seasons,” 
Douglas McMahon, Pro- | 
fessor of Biological Sci- 
ences at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, said in a press 
review. “We were curious 
to see if light signals could | 
shape the development of | 
our biological clock.” 

The researchers in that 
study explained that our 
biological clock regulates | 

our moods, | 


The Brain Wave 


disease 
treatment 
often starts 
on the lab 
bse nec h.. 
However, before a new 
treatment can be made 
available to the public, it 


| must be approved by the 


Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for rigorous clini- 
cal trial studies in human 
patients to determine 
whether the therapy is 
effective and safe. There- 
fore, clinical trials are the 


| heart of contemporary 


medical advances and 
represent the hopes of 
many patients and their 
families who eagerly wait 


form the scientific basis 
for a new drug to be test- 
ed in human clinical trial 
studies. 

At the end of the day, 
however, a mouse is not 
a human. Therefore, a 
clinical trial can be the 
ultimate test to validate 
preclinical successes. As a 
result, a failed clinical tri- 
al can still be quite infor- 
mative for scientists since 
the lack of efficacy could 
suggest that the disease 
mechanisms discovered 
in animal models do not 
translate to humans. 

Indeed, a major prob- 
lem across many fields of 
disease research is that 
the animal model is often 
too severe relative to the 
disease in humans. For 


what it is doing inside a 
person. 

For the scientific field, 
negative results in clini- 
cal trials allow scientists 
to further refine their re- 
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Researchers use animal models before testing a new drug on humans. 


certain pediatric neuro- 
psychiatric diseases, such 
as Fragile X Syndrome, the 
outcomes that are mea- 
sured to detect the drug 
responses are often sur- 


might and they | for the results. example, epilepsy is in- 

sound like _ found that It is then easy to un- duced in mouse models search, inching us closer _ veys that parents fill out. 
a horo- “It might sound it could | derstand the disappoint- by the administration of towards the scientific Such a caregiver-based 
scope by lik i have an | ment that comes when medications that cause truth and, ultimately, to- outcome measure can 
the sea- “Xe a HOTOSCOpe effect on | a new medication fails the animals to have sta- ward an effective cure for have significant biases, 
sons, but by the seasons, behavioral | to show any therapeutic tus epilepticus, or sei- a disease. as in the parents are sys- 
now . we ,~- disorders | benefit. However, rather ures that last for several Now, another inter- tematically biased toward 
have sci- but now we and per- | than quickly concluding minutes. Yet, in hymans, _ pretation for failed clini- expecting a therapeutic 
entific evi- haves cientific haps on | that the whole clinical seizures rarely last for cal trials is that perhaps _ benefit in their child. This 
dence for overall per- | trial -was a total “failure” more thana few minutes. the scientific basis is enlarges the placebo ef- 
how that evidence.” sonality. researchers can use such_ There is currently a com- correct, but methods in fect of the drug. In other 
horoscope O n | “negative” results to pro- pelling need to develop clinical trial design and_ words, it may very well 
CxOP ela — GABRIELLE a posi- | vide important oppor- less severe animal mod- implementation prevent be possible that medica- 
wor k 5°” LOCKETT. UNIvERSITY tive note, | tunities to reflect on the _ els of epilepsy that mimic clinicians from detecting. tions were actually effec- 
Gabrielle ; another | directions of their basic the human disease more therapeutic benefits in tive, but they were not 
Lockett, OF SOUTHAMPTON study once | science research, as well closely. patients. The efficacy of a detected due to the use of 
lead au- showed | as the design and imple- Negative results in drug is demonstrated by certain methodologies in 
thor of that female | mentation of future clini- clinical trials may also showing therapeutic im- clinical trial design and 
the study, babies who | cal trials. suggest that the phar- provements ina group of implementation. To that 


which was published in are born in the summer Each new medical macological agents be- patients who received the end, more quantitative, 
Allergy, said in a press months are more likely | breakthrough begins in ing used are not hitting medication over a group clinician-based outcome 
release. “The epigenetic to become healthy adults. | the lab. In the same way their assumed targets. who received the placebo. measures should be de- 


markers discovered in The authors of this report, | that a car cannot be fixed Any type of drug aims to _If there are no differences veloped. ; 

this study could also po- which was conducted at | until a mechanic knows achieve an effect on the between the drug-treated In the end, failures are 

tentially be the mecha- the University of Cam- | what is wrong with it, human body by actingon group and the placebo disappointing. However, 
nism forother seasonally _ bridge in the United | numerous basic scientific. specific biological targets, group, then the drug is..there are crucial lessons 
"influenced diseases and~ Kin pate ae plished d- such ceptor on the declared ineffective. ~ fo" be lear 


traits too, not just allergy.” 

This was not the first 
study to link the preva- 
lence of certain health 
conditions to birth 
months. 

Last year, researchers 
from Columbia Univer- 
sity evaluated the medi- 
cal histories of 1.7 mil- 
lion babies born between 
1900 and 2000 at the New 
York-Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal/Columbia University 
Medical Center and dis- 
covered that the time of 
year in which babies are 
born could have a pro- 
found effect on the likeli- 
hood of them developing 
particular diseases. ‘ 

In order to determine 
this effect, the research- 

ers used a high-through- 
put algorithm called 
SeaWAS. They found 55 


in the October 2015 issue 
of Heliyon, studied almost 
500,000 subjects and con- 
cluded that mothers’ in- 
creased exposure to sun- 
light, which helps them 
produce more vitamin D 
during pregnancy, could 
be the reason for the effect 
that they observed. _ 

“We think that vita- 
min D exposure is im-- 
portant and our findings 
will hopefully encour- 
age other research on the 
long-term effects of early 
life vitamin D on health,” 
John Perry, the lead au- 
thor of this study, said in 
a press release. 

Even the length of our 
lives has been linked to ~ 
the month in which we are 
born. According to studies 
conducted by researchers 
in Austria and Denmark, 


to first identify what goes 
awry in a disease. Scien- 
tists then attempt to ma- 
nipulate the discovered 


surface of cells. However, 
what the drug is doing 
to the mouse could be 


completely different from 


However, if the pla- 
cebo effect is large, then 
the therapeutic benefits of 
a drug will be masked. In 


vance future efforts in ba- 
sic and clinical research to 
identify new drugs. . 


Scientists discover a novel chemical reaction 


By ALBERT HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


The “Holy Grail reac- 
tion” in organic chemis- 
try was recently reached 
by a team at the Institute 
of Basic Science in Dae- 
jeon, South Korea. The 
team, headed by Dr. Mu- 
Hyun Baik, managed to 
catalyze certain reactions 
with methane, the most 
basic hydrocarbon. 

Through the in silico, 


‘products, such as plastics, 
' }medicines and fertilizers, 


are produced from hy- 
drocarbons. _ Petrofuels, 
which are some of the 


most well-known hydro- | 


carbons, are still a major 
driver of human industry. 

Methane, the simplest 
single-bonded hydrocar- 
bon, is denoted by the 
chemical formula CH4. 
As is sometimes apparent 
outside of laboratories, 
methane is readily com- 


diseases that were signif- individuals born in the fall | or computer-assisted, pre- bustible at high tempera- . POLLO/CC-BY-SA 
icantly dependent on the tend to live longer than | diction and modeling of tures. For the purpose of _ Hydrocarbons are found in medical products like tablets and pills. 
birth month of their sub- those born in the spring. | reaction conditions, in ad- chemical synthesis, how- : 
jects and concluded that While many may | junct to high-throughput ever, the conditions re- age gee 
lifetime disease risk is consider the findings of lab screening, they man- quired for the controlled Baik’s team. be done. Iridium, despite 
affected by birth month. these researchers inter- | aged to achieve the bory- use of methane to create In this experiment, the its discovered effective- 
Their results were pub- esting, other scientists | lation of methane at yields other products are too teamwasdividedintotwo ness in methane catalysis, 


lished in the June 2, 2015 
‘issue of The Journal of the 
American Medical Infor- 


insist that much more 
work is needed to con- 
firm and clarify their re- 


as high as 52 percent. 
Hydrocarbons, chemi- 


cal compounds consisting 


gentle to break its tough 
carbon-hydrogen bonds. 
To make matters more 


halves. One group used in 
silico prediction, while 
the other experimentally 


is a rare and expensive 
metal. Cobalt was pro- 
posed as a possible re- 


_ matics Association. sults and conclusions. only of hydrogen and car- difficult, methane has low tested the varying per- placement, due to its simi- 
$3 bon atoms, are the most solubility and is highly mutations of ligands and larity in chemistry and its 
fundamental chemical nonpolar due to its chemi- metal catalysts that were eater commonality. 
building blocks in organic cal properties. Allof these offered by the computer —_ With the falling world 


chemistry. The ability to 
manipulate, synthesize 


and break them down is 


pounds. Many important 


factors, in combination, 


have made the use of 
methane extremely cum- 


specific catalysts and re- 


models. The reaction that 
they optimized was the 


borylation of methane, 


ily transported and usable 


reserves of petroleum, 
and the ramifications of 


~“petropolitics,” one of the 


| key for deriving most oth- bersome and difficult, or the conversion of the keys to fueling indepen- 
ercarbon-containingcom- until the discovery of the methane into a more eas- dence for nations that do 


industrial. and medical action conditions used by fuel by swapping its hy- be the easier manipula- 
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The VR headset gives users the sensation of looking into a 3-D space. 


OCULUS, From B7 
face-to-face — just by put- 
ting on goggles in your 
home,” Zuckerberg wrote 
in a Facebook post. 

The cutting-edge tech- 
nological components of 
this headset create a sense 
of complete immersion ina 
three-dimensional world. 

In a very simplistic way, 
the headset works by spllit- 
ting out two near-square 
video feeds to the same 
screen. Both screens have 
different angles, which pro- 
vides users with a sense of 
depth. You can experience 
this addition of depth by 
looking at a nearby object 
and then closing your left 
or right eye and seeing how 
the angle changes slightly. 

The device connects to 
your computer via both an 
HDMI and USB cable — 
one transfers visual feeds 
and the other transfers 
information. The headset 
also contains a USB port, 


Microsoft removes controversial Twitter chatbot 


CHATBOT, From B7 
for not seeing this possi- 
bility ahead of time.” 

“We'll look to bring Tay 
back only when we are 
confident we can better 
anticipate malicious intent 
that conflicts with our prin- 
ciples,” Lee wrote. 

The engineers working 
on the project managed to 
censor Tay from making 
racist and sexist remarks, 
and on March 30, about a 
week later, Tay was put back 
online. However, it was not 
long before Twitter users 
found another lapse in the 
program and the chatbot 
began tweeting about do- 
ing drugs, saying, “kush! 
fim smoking kush infront 
the police]” to the amuse- 
ment of her 200,000 follow- 
ers. Microsoft responded 
to the situation by making 
Tay’s profile private, so that 
no one could see her tweets. 


which allows it to connect 
to controllers or other sup- 
porting accessories. 

To know where you are 
located in 3-D space, the 
Oculus Rift comes with a 
microphone-shaped pole 
that can be placed on top 
of a desk. This sensor 
monitors a series of in- 
frared lights embedded 
in the headset by making 
use of what Oculus calls 
the Constellation Track- 
ing System. It also has in- 
frared lights in the back to 
allow the user to look in 
the opposite direction. 

With vertical and hori- 
zontal straps, the headset 
can be adjusted for com- 
fort. The HDMI and USB 
cables are located on the 
top strap of the headset. 

To provide a more cus- 
tomizable product, two 
lenses that magnify the 
screen are included. The 
final consumer version has 
different frame sizes and 


Tay was not the first 
chatbot that Microsoft ex- 
perimented with. The com- 
pany launched another 
chatbot, called Xiaolce, in 
China in 2014. According to 
Microsoft, Xiaolce has been 
much more successful, gar- 
nering an audience of about 
400 million, which is about 
200 times larger than the 
one that Tay interacts with. 

Some researchers spec- 
ulate that Xiaolce is able 
to succeed in China due to 
the much stricter censor- 
ing of the Internet in Chi- 
na relative to the U.S. In 
China, statements that are 
controversial and that dis- 
agree with the government 
get taken down almost im- 
mediately. For instance, if 
somebody were to make 
a comment online about 
how the Chinese govern- 
ment was responsible for 
killing hundreds of civil- 
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Oculus releases novel virtual reality headset Model points to fast 
, release of carbon 


types, so people don’t have 
to wear contact lenses when 
using it. The distance be- 
tween a user's eyes is not a 
problem, because the head- 
set is readily adjustable. 

“Tt feels like you just 
put on a pair of glasses,” 
Brendan Iribe, Oculus 
CEO, said during an Ocu- 
lus Rift launch event. 

The key component of 
Oculus is the Adjacent 
Reality Tracker, which is 
composed of a magne- 
tometer, a gyroscope and 
an accelerometer. Togeth- 
er these tools transfer ac- 
curate three dimensional 
measurements and data 
to track any infinitesimal- 
ly tiny head movements. 

Not only does Oculus 
deliver an immersive visu- 
al environment, but it also 
incorporates both head- 
related transfer and head 
tracking functions to create 
a sense of true 3-D audio. 

By continuously send- 
ing huge amounts of data 
back and forth, Oculus 
presents a smooth virtual 
reality experience. Howev- 
er, due to its high hardware 
and computer processing 
demand, only desktops 
with an Nvidia GTX 970 
GPU or similar graphics 
specifications can properly 
explore its true potential. 

Thanks to its partner- 
ship with Microsoft, Ocu- 
lus will be released along 
with a selection of existing 
games and with Windows 
10 compatibility. The bun- 
dle will come with an Xbox 
One controller, and, if us- 


ians during the Tianan- 
men Square massacre, the 
comment would not even 
register with the chatbot. 
When you compare that to 
the censor-free language 
of Twitter in the U.S., it is 
no surprise that anybody 
can teach Tay what to say 
or what to think. 

Despite the many flubs 
the program has made in 
its short life thus far, Micro- 
soft remains determined to 
make Tay a success. 

“Looking ahead, we face 
some difficult — and yet ex- 
citing — research challenges 
in Al design,” Lee wrote on 
the Microsoft Blog. “We will 
do everything possible to 
limit technical exploits but 
also know we cannot fully 
predict all possible human 
interactive misuses without 
learning from mistakes... 
we will remain steadfast in 
our efforts to learn from this 


ers want a more immersive 
experience, they can wait 
for the release of the two 
new wireless controllers 
called Oculus Touch. 
Unlike phone releases, 
which generate a massive 
marketing blitz, the virtu- 
al reality headset will sim- 
ply arrive at the doorsteps 
of those who are willing 
to spend $600 to purchase 
the immersive technology. 
Although expectations 
for the Oculus Rift were 
high last year, they have de- 
creased this month, due to 
the limited supply of head- 
sets and the small amount 
of consumers who own PCs 
that are actually fast enough 
to run the new program. In 
addition, concerns about 
the potential for motion 
sickness and other health 
issues have been raised. 
Even the most devoted 
supporters admit that it is 
going to take time for the 
industry to consolidate 
— the adaptation will 
be a multi-year process. 
Moving forward, the com- 
pany’s CEO would like to 
focus on the headset’s de- 
sign and anticipates that 
the technology will one 
day evolve to feel more 
like a pair of sunglasses. 
Other companies, such 
as Sony and HTC, will 
soon release their own 
virtual reality headsets. 
Only time will tell which 
company will come to 
dominate the market and 
present the most immer- 


sive and affordable VR | 
| niques, which examine 
| the chemical and_bio- 


device. 


By GABRIELLE 


STEPHENS 

For The News-Letter 

As Earth’s_ climate 
continues to change, 


some scientists wonder 
whether these fluctua- 
tions are anthropogenic, 
or human-induced, ram- 
ifications of increased 
carbon release, or wheth- 
er they are simply part 
of Earth’s natural carbon 
cycle. Since the earliest 
instrumental records 
of our planet's climate, 
measured by thermom- 
eters and other rudimen- 
tary tools, begin only in 
the 1850s, it may seem 
impossible to look far 
enough into the past to 
lay this controversy to 
rest. 
To try to answer this 
question, scientists have 
| typically analyzed air 
bubbles trapped in ice 
cores. Even this method 
only describes the extent 
of carbon dioxide re- 
leased within less than a 
million years in the past. 
| However, the potentially 
strong impacts of climate 
change have inspired re- 
| searchers to press on, 
leading to the develop- 
| ment of novel measure- 
ment techniques at the 
University of Hawaii at 
| Manoa. 
Using these new tech- 


logical signatures of deep 
sea sediment archives, 
researchers have been 
able to diagram Earth’s 


and other experiences as we 
work toward contributing to 
an Internet that represents | 
the best, not the worst, of | 
humanity.” 

Just as humans do, AI 
can exceed or defy expec- 
tations. Many may think 
that Microsoft’s experi- 
ment was a complete fail- 
ure — indeed, Tay used 
inappropriate language 
in her offensive tweets, 
but the language she used 
was not far off from the 
vernacular that many 
Twitter users use. In this 
sense, Microsoft may have 
achieved its goal: to create 
a human-like AI chatbot. 

Perhaps Tay was most 
human just as she was be- 
ing taken down, showing 
signs of exhaustion and 
telling her followers, “c u 
soon humans need sleep | 
now sO many conversa- 
tions today thx.” 


Researchers discover most luminous galaxies 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 
Astronomers at the 
‘University of Massachu- 
setts Ambherst (UMass 
Amherst) announced that 
they have observed the 
most luminous galaxies 
that were ever seen in our 
universe. In fact, the galax- 
ies are so bright that they 
cannot be described by 
previous descriptors like 
“ultra” and “hyper-lumi- 
nous.” According to the re- 
searchers, those terms are 
inadequate, as they have 
previously been used to 
describe the luminosity of 
galaxies that are not nearly 
as bright as the ones the 
researchers just observed. 
“We've taken to calling 


¢ 


search group, which imple- 
ments a Large Millimeter 
Telescope (LMT), which is 
50 meters in diameter. This 
is the largest, most sensitive 
single-aperture instrument 
in the world that is specifi- 
cally designed to observe 
star formation. UMass Am- 
herst and Mexico's Instituto 
Nacional de _ Astrofisica, 
Optica y Electronica col- 
laborate and jointly oper- 
ate the telescope, which is 
located on Sierra Negra. 
Sierra Negra is a 15,000-foot 
extinct volcano in Puebla, 
near Mexico's highest peak. 

Yun’s group reports 
that the newly observed 
galaxies are about 10 bil- 
lion years old and were 
formed about four billion 
years after the Big Bang. 
Harrington said that when 
organizing and categoriz- 
ing luminous galaxies, as- 
tronomers say an infrared 
galaxy is “ultra-luminous” 
when it has a rating of 
about 1 trillion solar lu- 
minosities.  “Hyper-lumi- 
nous” is used to describe 


d 


galaxies at 10 trillion solar 
luminosities. The recently 
observed galaxies were 
measured to be 100 trillion 
solar luminosities. 
Theoretically, these 
galaxies are not supposed 
to exist, because they are 
too big and too bright. 
Thus no one before this 
group of researchers has 
even thought to search for 
them. Discovering them 
helps the researchers esti- 
mate how much material 
preceded them, between 
the time of the Big Bang 
and their formation. 
Follow-up studies sug- 
gest that the galaxies may 
not be as big as they ini- 
tially appeared, as their ex- 
treme brightness is a result 
of gravitational lensing. 
This phenomenon, which 
was predicted by Einstein’s 
theory of general relativity, 
occurs when matter bends 


the path of light as it trav- 


els through space. Gravita- 


tional lensing of a distant — 


galaxy itself is quite rare, 
so these discoveries were 


sd 


of interest to the research- 
ers for multiple reasons. 

“Finding lensed sourc- 
es this bright is as rare 
as finding the hole in the 
needle in the haystack,” 
Harrington said. 

The group conducted 
analyses that showed ‘that 
the galaxies’ brightness is 
most likely due to the fast 
rate of star formation in 
those galaxies. While the 
Milky Way produces a few 
stars every year, this galaxy 
punches out a solar mass, or 
a collection of matter whose 
mass is equivalent to that of 
the sun, about every hour. 

Further research will be 
done to see how old these 
galaxies are and how much 
gas they must contain in 
order to sustain such ex- 
treme luminosities. Har- 
rington, specifically, hopes 
to graduate this year and 
pursue doctoral work at 


Germany's Max Planck In- — 


stitute for Astronomy and 
the University of Bonn to 
continue his research on 
galaxy evolution. 


s 
Cy 
. 


history of carbon dioxide 
release from tens to hun- 


| dreds of millions of years 


in the past. This research 
provides insight into the 
Earth’s atmospheric com- 
| position all the way back 
| to the age of the dino- 
saurs. 

The researchers’ find- 
ings suggest that hu- 
mans are currently re- 
leasing carbon dioxide 
at a rate 10 times faster 
than that of any other 
carbon-release event in 
the past 66 million years. 
Their findings have been 
published in Nature Geo- 
science. Co-authors Andy 
Ridgwell, Richard Zeebe 
and James Zachos shed 
light on the group’s re- 
search style. According 
to these researchers, a 
combined analysis of the 
chemical properties of 
sediment cores from the 
Paleocene-Eocene Ther- 
mal Maximum (PETM), a 


curred 56 million years 
ago, coupled with a mod- 
el of Earth’s climate and 


A 


| Humans are currently releasing carbon at an unprecedented rate. — 


warming period that oc- | 


‘ 


Bg 


carbon cycle, allowed 
them to gain insights 
into Earth’s climatic 
past. With this tech- 
nique, the researchers 
were able to measure the 
rates of change in carbon 
dioxide from a sediment 
core without ever having 
to create a sediment core 
age model, which is both 
time-consuming and dif- 
ficult. 

The authors also note 
that the rate of carbon re- 
lease during the PETM is 
much lower than the rate 
of human emissions into 
the atmosphere, explain- 
ing that in 2014 the world 
reached a record high of 
carbon dioxide release at 
37 billion metric tons of 
carbon. 

Zeebe expressed his 
concern for Earth’s cli- 
mate and humanity’s abil- 
ity to survive large cli- 
matic changes. 

“If you kick a sys- 
tem very fast, it usu- 
ally responds  differ- 
ently than if you nudge 
it slowly but steadily... 
It is rather likely that 
future disruptions of 
ecosystems will exceed 
the relatively limited ex- 
tinctions observed at the 
PETM,” Zeebe said in a 
press release. “Because 
our carbon release rate 
is unprecedented over 
such a long time period 
in Earth’s history, it also 
means that we have ef- 
fectively entered a ‘no- 
analogue’ state. This 
represents a big chal- 
lenge for projecting fu- 
ture climate changes be- 
cause we have no good 
comparison from the 
past.” : 
While climate change 
in the past has been de- 
scribed as ~~ rélatively 
smooth, it seems as if this 
is not likely to be the case 
in the future, given the 
large amounts of carbon 
dioxide that are currently 
being released due to hu- 
man activities. 

Scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii at 
Manoa are continuing to 
study differing aspects 
of climate change during 
the PETM, ranging from 
investigations in ocean 
acidification to the calcifi- 
cation, or calcium forma- 
tion, of organisms in the 
ocean. Measuring such 
chemical signatures in 
the deep sea can provide 
the researchers insight 
into Earth’s changing at- 
mosphere, and the effect 
of climate change on bio- 
diversity and on changes 
in the composition of the 


ocean. 
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M. Lacrosse 
April 2, 2016 
@ Rutgers University 


L, 16-9 


W. Track 
April 1-2, 2016 
Colonial Invite 


Did Not Place 


JAY 


Baseball 
April 2, 2016 
vs. Haverford College 


L, 8-2 


W. Lacrosse 
April 2, 2016 
vs. Towson University 


L, 9-4 
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SPORTS 


M. Track 


April 1-2 2016 


Colonial Invite 


80.75 pts 


W. Tennis 


April 2, 2016 


@ Bryn Mawr College 


W, 9-0 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Tennis 


April 2, 2016 


@ Swarthmore College 


Baseball 


April 2, 2016 


vs. Haverford College 


L, 13-0 


Kendo club brings Japanese martial arts to campus 


KENDO, From B12 
hit it. So for example, you 
would shout ‘Do’ as you 
were striking someone in 
their stomach,” Bottenb- 
ley said. 

When asked to de- 
scribe his favorite part of 
Kendo, he answered that 
nothing could possibly 
top sparring against an- 
other opponent: 

“I like sparring the 
best — you actually get to 
practice what swordfight- 
ing would be like. Kendo 
is a very hands-on sport, 
and we are always spar- 
ring. There’s little prac- 


tice outside of sparring. 
We can practice with a 
practice dummy by our- 
selves, but it’s not the 
same as fighting against 
an actual person. It’s all 
about reflexes, and you 
can learn all the different 
techniques pretty easily, 
so then after that it’s all 
about practicing those 
techniques in real compe- 
titions.” 

There are 20 active 


members and _ weekly 
meetings on Thursday 
evenings, when _ club 


members learn new tech- 
niques and spar against 


one another. There is no 
doubt that this organiza- 
tion has been successful 
in bringing an interest- 
ing new martial art to 
the Hopkins campus. The 
founders of the club have 
set out two goals they 
want to accomplish before 
graduation. “We want to 
do two things, [the first 
of which is to] get into 
competitions, but first we 
want to get an actual sen- 
sei,” Bottenbley said. 
“Sean and I both have 
experience, but we aren't 
professionals. Neither of 
us have a Don. Don’s are 


ranks: The outside of your 
uniform doesn’t change, 
but it’s a rank. There are 
seven levels, and the sev- 
enth is only attained af- 
ter death,” he explained. 
“The rest of them are 
completed through tests, 
and if you know the tech- 
niques, you can pass the 
test and obtain the next 
rank.” 

Considering the dedi- 
cation Bottenbley and 
Thompson have for their 
craft, it is likely that Ken- 


do will be gracing the | 


Homewood campus in 
the near future. 
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Men’s Lacrosse struggles 
to contain Rutgers attack 


Junior Austin Spencer displays his handling abilities against Rutgers. 


M. LAX, From B12 
from this loss toward the 
rest of the season. 

“We just keep focused 
on coming ready to prac- 
tice every day with the 
intent on getting better,” 
Kihembo said. “It’s a long 
season, and every week 
we have to grow as a 
team, no matter what the 
previous outcome may 


| have been.” 


The Jays find them- 
selves in a position similar 
to that of last year’s early 
campaign. Through nine 
last season, the 
Jays had already lost five 
games — not the start that 


| anyone was anticipating 


from such a talented team. 
The Jays rebounded, 


| however, and finished the 


season with an 11-7 record, 
losing by one goal to Mary- 
land in the NCAA tourna- 


| ment semifinal game. 


This team has a lot 
of new faces, and guys 
from last year have taken 
on some new roles,” Ki- 


| hembo said. “Every year’s 


team is different, and we 
plan to write our own 
unique story.” 

The Jays will look to 
regroup this week against 
the Ohio State University 
Buckeyes at the Hopkins 
annual Homecoming 
game. The Buckeyes are 
coming into the game on 
a five-game losing streak 
and a 1-3 road record 
this season. They tested 
first-ranked Notre Dame, 
though, in a close 9-8 loss. 

Following the loss to 
Rutgers, the Jays dropped 
to No. 16 in the D-1 In- 
side Lacrosse rankings. 
Saturday is Homecom- 
ing for the Jays, and they 
will look to get their first 
conference win of the 
season. Kihembo and the 
rest of the team plan to 
not approach their Home- 
coming game in a differ- 
ent way than a normal 
conference game. “Every 
game is a must win for 
us,” the senior said. 

Faceoff is scheduled for 
2 p.m. on Homewood Field. 
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Towson Tops W. Lax 


at Homewood Field 


W. LAX, From B12 
the field from the senior 
class. 

“Senior Day is a day to 
look back and reflect on 
the impact that an awe- 
some class has had on 
our team,” junior mid- 
fielder Haley Schweizer 
said. “It’s a day to lay ev- 
erything out on the line, 
like all other games, but 
keeping in mind those 
seniors on the field next 
to you that won't be there 
a year from 
that day. It 
is meant to 


tifies who she is to .me: 
someone that’s always 
been there next to me for 
me and willing to give me 
a push when I need it.” 
DiMartino reflected 
on her lacrosse career so 
far in the context of Se- 
nior Day. “Lacrosse has 
had such a huge impact 
on my time here,” the se- 
nior said. “I have met so 
many amazing people 
that I know will be in my 
life for a long time, and I 
have made 
countless 


memories... 
honor all of It's great 
the accom- to play la- 
plishments crosse and 
that these win, but it 
girls have really is so 
had both on much __big- 
and off the ger than 
field and, that, and 
no matter the lessons 
what posi- you learn 
tion or how here only 
much play prepare you 
time they for life af- 
received, to ter gradua- 
honor how Haley Schweizer has starred for tion” 
they have the Jays, turning in 26 goals. Dita 
positively tino has a 


affected and influenced 
and been great models for 
all of the underclassmen 
on the team.” 

Schweizer said she 
would miss this year’s 
senior class when they 
graduate this spring, par- 
ticularly crediting DiMar- 
tino and senior attack 
Kristen Cannon as having 
had major impacts on her 
time at Hopkins. 

“Kristen has helped me 
incredibly much academi- 
cally..at-this school with 

_-dos and don’ts for what 
classes to take to succeed 
in my major,” Schweizer 
said. She credits DiMar- 
tino with pushing-her to 
be her best on the field, 
citing an example from 


~ the game against Towson. 


‘“ 


= We were down by 
three“ goals,.and I was 
exhausted _ transferring 
from the attacking end to 
the defensive end, and I 
felt Dene’ run up next to 
me in transition and just 
push me, saying, ‘Let’s 
go,’ to pick it up and get 
it to slow transition,” Sch- 
weizer said. “That one 
simple moment just iden- 


very clear idea of what the 
responsibilities of a senior 
should be. 

“Tt’s an awesome feel- 
ing to be a veteran on 
such a talented team, 
and we do have a lot of 
responsibility,” she said. 
“The whole team looks 
up to us, so it’s important 
that we set the example 
for what we expect from 
everyone else. It’s also just 
being a friend and some- 
one your teammates feel 
comfortable talking to 
and being around. I think 
that is most important.” 

As the season contin- 
ues, DiMartino said her 
goal is to be-a leader for 
her team especially with 
tough games coming up. 

“We know we need to 


finish this season strong | 


to make it to the tourna- 
ment, so we need to be fo- 
cused and ready for what- 
ever is thrown our way,” 
DiMartino said. 

The Lady Jays next 
face off against UMBC 
Wednesday night at 
Homewood Field. It is 
scheduled to start at 4 
p.m. 


Spurs totally focused 
On postseason success 


SPURS, From B12 
them if they do not finish 
the season with a champi- 
onship win. Win a cham- 
pionship, or the entire 
season is a bust. That’s the 
Spurs’ mentality. It’s as 
simple as that. 

“| don't really think 
about having a good reg- 
ular season, how many 
games we won,” Tony 
Parker said. “It doesn’t 
matter because at the end 
of the day the only thing 
you remember is how 
many — championships 
you won.” 

To prove just how much 
this coach cares about go- 
ing for the perfect home 
record, Parker has also 
suggested Popovich will 
likely rest his starters 
when the Warriors come 
to town on Sunday, April 
10. Resting Leonard, Al- 
dridge and the rest of the 
starting lineup would 
practically guarantee a 
victory to Curry and the 
Warriors, and the Spurs 
couldn't careless. 

With San Antonio es- 
sentially locked in as the 
second-ranked seed of the 


Western Conference, one 
game would not make a 
difference in the Spurs’ 
overall plan for captur- 
ing another title. Noth- 
ing would fundamentally 
change if they were to 
win or lose, so there is not 
a real incentive for them 
to waste their star play- 
ers’ energies in the home 
game. At this point in the 
season, Popovich is more 
concerned with resting 
up his players so they are 
healthy, refreshed and 
prepared for the upcom- 
ing playoffs. 

Since the beginning, the 
Spurs have had their eyes 
on one thing and one thing 
only: a championship. Win- 
ning a championship is all 
that matters to Popovich, 
Duncan, Leonard, Parker 
and the rest of the Spurs’ 
organization. 

As Popovich eloquently 
stated, a perfect regular- 
season record at home 
would mean “absolutely 
nothing” if the Spurs are 
not the ones hoisting up the 
Larry O’Brien Trophy and 
adding a new ring to their 
fingers this coming June. 
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TOM BOUCHER — MEN'S TRACK & FIELD 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
Staff Writer 


On Saturday, March 
26, junior Tom Boucher 
broke the program re- 
cord for the javelin throw. 
His 59.79-meter toss sur- 
passed his own previous 
record from last year by 
five fullmeters. | 

That impressive per- 
formance contributed to 
the Jays’ second-place 
showing at the Maryland 
Invitational, in which 
they finished only 24 
points behind the Rowan 
University Profs and nar- 
rowly beat the D-I Mary- 
land hosts. 


first weekly honor of his 
career. 


The News-Letter: 
How did you feel before 
your javelin throw? How 
did you approach the 
event? — 

Tom Boucher: I was 
excited to throw javelin 
again! It had been almost 
a year since I had thrown 
competitively, so the 
Maryland meet was just 
to regain confidence in 
the event. 


N-L: Given such an 
impressive start, what 
expectations do you have 
for yourself the rest of the 


The Centennial Con- spring season? 
ference Bice 
named My — goal 
Bouch- 3 for this 
er Field VITAL season is 
Athlete to qualif 
ge eo LACES PLCS aie 
Week, as tionals. 
his mark In_ order 
not only || Name: Tom Boucher to qualify, 
T © 818 ~ | Year: Junior eS need 
tere as : ’ : Oo Nave a 
highest Sport: Men's Track and Field) | tional 
within || Position: Javelin Throw top-20 
the Con- || Major: Neuroscience mark by 
ference || Hometown: Cormwall-on- the end 
but ranks Hudson, NY. of the 
fourth F : season. 
sraeay all eterna Cornwall iA oe 
Nation- do well 
al Col- at Nation- 
legiate als place- 
Athletic Association wise, it usually [takes] 


(NCAA) D-III track ath- 
letes so far this season. 

The News-Letter was 
able to sit down with 
Boucher to discuss his 
recent successes and his 
reaction to winning the 


Villanova 


Devin Tucker 
Dev's Corner 


he NCAA 
championship 
game between 
the Villanova 
University 
| Wildcats and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill (UNC) Tar 
Heels did not just come to 
be but rather both teams 
had to fight through each 
round of the tourna- 
ment to meet on such a 
pivotal stage. Villanova 
had-a harder road to the 
final game because they 
had to defeat the No. 1 
overall-ranked _Univer- 
sity of Kansas Jayhawks 
in a game that showed 
the true potential of their 
team. Viewers were also 
shocked by how much 
of a coin toss the last 
few seconds truly were. 
The ball was flung up by 
both teams, and Villano- 
va’s luck prevailed over 
UNC's. 

As stated by one of 
the announcers, Villa- 
enova’s_ five-point lead 
over North Carolina had 
been the biggest deficit 
North Carolina faced in 
the tournament. As a tes- 
tament to their skill and 
mindset as a team, North 
Carolina dominated and 
didn’t face the same ad- 
versity Villanova had 
to overcome. Each won 
their first five tourna- 
ment games by at least 


14 points. North Caro- 
lina had been criticized 
all year for their lack of 


toughness as a team, but | 


Ihave never had the plea- 
sure of seeing a tougher 
performance by anyone 
on such a big stage. 
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a 63-65 meter throw. So 
the goal this season is to 
throw over 60 meters and 
then see where I can go 
from there. All-American 
would be the best-case 
scenario. 


N-L: How does it feel 
to earn your first weekly 
honor? To what do you at- 
tribute that success? 

TB: I would say my 


days. Mondays, Tuesdays ; 


and Thursdays are our 
difficult days. 


He/a.m = days we 

mates. ho aawee } 
It's easy specific . 
to do well event | 
at some+ work: 
thing if Ghiikre 
you en- javelin) | 
joy the and then | 
grind of 20emLe | 
working sprints. | 
towards Wednes- | 
y seer bi days we : 
goals. do sim- : 
Some- ple body 

times, it’s weight 
difficult a var io: | 
to enjoy HOPKINSSPORTSCOM ™ € di - 

Sprint- Boucher now holds a Hopkins record. Ie ball 

ing un- circuits 

til total and try 


exhaustion and pushing 
yourself to the limit but 
what makes it worth it is 
the people with whom 
you suffer through 
tough practices. Going 
to practice is so much 
fun. Spending time with 
these people all working 
toward the same goal is 
one of the greatest experi- 
ences of my life. 


N-L: What is your typi- 
cal training week like? 
How do you generally 
like to prepare for a meet? 

TB: I train with the 
multi-event athletes so I 
get to do a lot of different 
things. Practices usually 
last between one and a half 
and four hours Monday 
through Friday with meets 
on Saturdays and indepen- 
dent recoveries on Sun- 


wins with humility 


The Tar Heels trailed 
by 10 points with only a 
few minutes left on the 
clock but found a way to 
deal with the adversity 
and make an extraordi- 
nary comeback. The shot 
made by UNC senior 
guard Marcus Paige with 
five seconds left is the 
greatest shot I have ever 
seen, given the context 
of the situation and the 
tremendous body control 
he exhibited. Although 
North Carolina played 
a hard-fought game that 
left no room for criticism, 
Villanova succeeded pri- 
marily because of their 
capacity for humility as 
embodied by their coach 
Jay Wright and their se- 
nior guard Ryan Arcidi- 


and speak to~him with™ 


the respect and interest 
of a true professional. 
Coach Wright talked 
to him about coaching, 
family, the game of la- 
crosse and my father’s 
origins (where he came 
from and where his ca- 
reer had brought him). 
My father developed 
the utmost admiration 
and respect for Coach 
Wright and spoke well 
of his character and 
his genuine nature. A 
coach’s philosophy and 
character translate di- 
rectly into his team, and 
nothing is more telling 
of Coach Wright’s na- 
ture than his post-game 
interview following the 
championship and _ his 


acono. shaping of 
My  fa- Arcidioco- 
ther served ‘ no. 
a brief stint This was a Follow- 
as the head prime example ing the 
coach __ of game-win- 
the Phila~ of how humility ning shot 
delphia , hit by junior 
Wingaso: als OVerCOMes Pride ep.a rata 
profession- jp the long run. Kris Jenkins 
al indoor as time ran 
lacrosse out, Coach 
team based Wright was 


in Philadelphia. While 
he was there for practice 
at the Philadelphia 76ers 
home arena, he had the 
privilege of meeting the 
head Villanova basket- 
ball coach Jay Wright. 


Prior to meeting Coach 


Wright, he walked past 
two 76er players. 

My dad ventured to 
say “hello” to these two 
giants, but they preten- 
tiously shrugged him off 
and made it seem like 
they had no time for him. 
After this deflating expe- 
rience, he found himself 
in the same room as the 
Villanova basketball team 
led by Coach Wright. 

While he could have 
done the same, Coach 


Wright went out of his’ 


way to introduce himself 


undoubtedly happy, but 
his first course of action 
was to go over to Roy Wil- 
liams and shake his hand, 
offering him the sincerest 
praise. 

When Coach Wright 
had an opportunity to 
speak to the media at the 


‘post-game press confer- 


ence, the first thing he 
talked about was the 
tremendous respect and 
admiration he had for 
North Carolina not only 


-as a team, but also as a 


program. . 
He used this opportu- 
nity to extol his opponent 


and showed the true na- 


ture and reasoning be- 
hind athletic competition. 

Arcidiacono complete- 
ly embodies and symbol- 


izes Coach Wright and his 


to recover. Thursdays we 
do more event work (I usu- 
ally stick with javelin) and 
have a mid-distance work- 
out. Finally on Fridays we 
do our pre-meet warm up. 
After every practice, we 
try to go see our athletic 
trainers because track is 
one of those sports where 
everyone is perpetually 
slightly injured, and if you 
don't take the steps to pre- 
vent further injury, you 
end up out for weeks. 


With consistent im- 
provement on his mind, 
Boucher will look to take 
the momentum from his 
successful meet at the 
Maryland _Invitational 
with him to the Mason 
Spring Invitational at 
George Mason University 
this weekend. 


and class 


“coaching philosophy. Ar- 


cidiacono was playing the 
last game of his college ca- 
reer and did an incredible 
job of helping Villanova 
overcome North Carolina. 
At the end of the game 
with five seconds left, the 
Wildcats inbounded the 
ball to Arcidiocono and 
let him move it up the 
court in an effort to pull 
off a last-second shot. 
Although he desper- 
ately wanted the oppor- 
tunity to seal the deal for 
the Wildcats and win the 
national championship 
on a shot of his own, he 
had the mental fortitude 
to understand the situ- 
ation and find his team- 
mate Jenkins wide open— 
outside the three-point. 
arc. Rather than taking a 
difficult shot himself, he 
tossed the ball to Jenkins 
and trusted him to end_ 


the game. 
Although this is not 
the only situation in- 


which Villanova showed - 
humility in their play, it 
serves as the prime ex- 
ample of how humility 
overcomes pride in the 
long run and shows that 
the greatest things come 
to those who are selfless. 
As we can learn from any 
Greek tragedy, the protag- 
onist almost always suf- 
fers from an adherence to 
hubris or excessive pride. — 
It tends to be obvious who 
is like that and who is not. 

While talent plays a 
huge part in the success of 
teams, the ability to know 
one’s role and defer re- 
sponsibility when neces- 
sary serves as one of the 
fundamental recipes’ for 
success. _ 

Villanova undoubtedly 
was not the most talented 
team in the tournament, 
but they played with the — 
most cohesiveness and— 
overcame bigger, 


athletic teams in Kansas 
and UINGAuies) aes es a 


Mondays | 
we hurdle, do some short : 
sprinting and lift. Tues- ; 
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Spurs flying under the radar in Step 


Stephen Huie 
Sportpinion 
ith the 
2015- 
Pu Ved age) 
NBA 
Regu- 


lar Season coming to an 
end, much of the sports 
talk around the country 
has been predominantly 
centered on the Golden 
State Warriors, and the at- 
tention is well-deserved. 
Reigning MVP Stephen 
Curry has captivated the 
league with his stellar 
three-point shooting and 
improbable _half-court, 
buzzer-beater shots as he 
leads his team to one of 
the most successful NBA 
seasons of all time. 


Accompanied by 
fellow All-Stars, Klay 
Thompson and Dray- 


mond Green, Curry and 
the Warriors are on a 
quest to make history as 
they are trying to break 
es all-time NBA regular- 
season record of 72 wins 
set by the Michael Jordan- 
led Chicago Bulls in the 
1995-1996 season. 

As amazing as this 
statistic seems, there is 
yet another NBA team in 
reach of making history 
this year. Little known 
to the average sports fan, 
something __ incredibly 
special is taking place ina 
town called San Antonio. 

Largely overshadowed 
by the Warriors, the San 
Antonio Spurs are qui- 
etly having a tremendous 
season as well. Under the 
leadership of long-time 
Spurs players Tim Dun- 
can and Tony Parker, and 
Head Coach Gregg Popo- 
vich, the Spurs have been 
a dominant force in the 
league as they currently 
stand at 64-12, which i isa 


é 


Athlete of the Week: 
Tom Boucher 


On Saturday, junior Tom Bouch- 
er broke the program record for the 
javelin throw. His 59.79 meter toss 
surpassed his own previous re- 
cord from last year by five full me- 
ters and earned him Athlete of the 
Week honors. 
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franchise record for wins. 


Led by top scorers 
Kawhi Leonard and La- 
Marcus Aldridge, the 


Spurs are enjoying the 
league’s eighth best offen- 
sive output as the team av- 
erages 104.2 points scored 
per game. On the opposite 
end of the court, San An- 
tonio asserts itself as the 
best defensive team in 
the NBA, holding oppo- 
nents to merely 92.6 points 
scored per game and a 43.5 
percent Field Goal Percent- 
age. With a strong offense 
and superior defense, the 
Spurs boast a point differ- 
ential of 11.6, surpassing 
even that of the Warriors’ 


Villanova’s 
Historic Victory 


Our own Devin Tucker gives his 
insight into the historical NCAA 
championship game between Villa- 
nova and UNC. He says the champs 
won with class, even after nailing 
and last second three-pointer to 


earn them the title. 


for the best point differen- 
tial in the league. 

As staggering as all of 
these figures are, the most 
phenomenal statistic for 
the team is their home re- 
cord. San Antonio is 38-0 
on their home court, the 
AT&T Center. The streak 
is the longest in NBA his- 
tory, recently eclipsing the 
mark set by the Chicago 
Bulls in the 1995-1996 sea- 
son. During that season, 
the Bulls won 37 straight 
home games before ulti- 
mately falling to the Char- 
lotte Hornets 98-97. 

With the Spurs less 
than a handful of games 
away from achieving a 


mo 1 a 
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historic accomplishment 
— a perfect record at 
home — what does such | 
a remarkable feat mean to 
Gregg Popovich and his 
Spurs? 

As_ Popovich pat it, 
“Absolutely nothing. 
Maybe a cup of coffee. 
Maybe.” 

The statement sums up 
everything you need to 
know about the Spurs or- 
ganization. 

Despite how great San 
Antonio’s regular season 
has been and the fact that 
they have the chance to re- 
alize a historic milestone, 
it all means nothing to 

See SPURS, pace B11 


Kendo (lub: Hopkins martial arts 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


When I first walked 
into the room, I realized 
that this would be an ex- 
perience unlike anything 
I had ever encountered. 
All around me, figures 
covered in _ protective 
bogu and wielding long 
staffs (known as shinai) 
were descending upon 
each other in rapid, mo- 
mentary bursts. 


“Men!” I heard one 


of the armored figures 
shout out as his staff 
whirled through the air 
and struck the mask of his 
opponent with a resound- 
ing thud. Clearly satisfied 
with his effort, and hav- 
ing claimed victory in 
this brief melee, the figure 
walked over to me, still 
covered in armor. Remov- 
ing his helmet to reveal a 
large smile, | recognized 
the warrior as my friend 


Marcos Bottenbley. 

Filled with questions 
after this exhilarating ex- 
perience, Bottenbley and I 
chatted about what I had 
just witnessed. What I'd 
seen was an ancient form 
of Japanese martial arts 
known as kendo. 

The Kendo Club at 
Hopkins was the brain- 
child of Bottenbley and 
Sean Thompson, juniors 
who met as freshmen at 
Hopkins and immediate- 
ly bonded over the pros- 
pect of bringing this ex- 
citing martial arts style to 
the Homewood Campus. 

“We met freshmen 
year — we actually met 
on the Facebook group — 
and we had never talked 
before. He asked if any- 
one did kendo on the class 


group, and I replied that I. 
did, and then we both re- 


alized that there was no 
club and decided that we 
should start one up. Dur- 
ing the school year, he 


< 


tracked me down, and we 
started the club,” Bottenb- 
ley said. “Honestly, Sean 
did most of the work and 
was really instrumental, 
but I’m proud to say that I 
helped out as well.” 

After describing the 
origins of the club, Bot- 
tenbley explained the 
rules and scoring. In a, 
style similar to fencing, 
the object of kendo is to 
score hits against your 
opponent, but these hits 
must be precise and can. 
only target certain por- 
tions of the body. 

“You have two lives, 
and if you lose both you 
are eliminated. The way 
you score points is by hit- 
ting either the head, the 
stomach or the wrist, and. 
we call those the ‘Men, 
the ‘Do’ and the ‘Kote’ 
Each move has to be done 
in a specific way, and 
you have to shout what 
you are hitting while you 

See KENDO, pace B10 
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Dip You 
Know? 


This Thursday, April 7, 
Hopkins football will host a 
bone marrow drive through 
the Be the Match initiative. 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team faltered in its 
first Conference matchup 
of the season this past Sat- 
urday, losing 16-9 to a tough 
Rutgers University team. 

The Rutgers Scarlet 
Knights have not won a 
game against an opponent 
as highly ranked as the 
Jays (No. 9) since they beat 
No. 4 Syracuse in 2004. 
This victory also marks 
their first win against the 
Jays since 1990. 

The Knights got off to an 
early lead, striking quickly 
in the first quarter with 


| <4 field ee the Knights 


| last beat the Jays. 


The Knights’ leading 
scorer, redshirt freshman 
attackman Adam  Ch- 
| aralambides, scored four 
goals, adding to his team- 
best season tally of 29 goals. 


| opener to Rutgers 


No. 19 rank by Inside La- 


CALENDAR 


Saturday 


Baseball vs. F&M, 1 p.m. 
M. Lax vs. Ohio State, 2 p.m. 
Track at Mason Invite, all day 


The Jays, on the other 
hand, had uncharacter- 
istic trouble finding the 
back of the net. Senior 
Ryan Brown lead the 
Jays with four goals, with 
sophomore Shack Stan- 
wick and junior Wilkins 
Dismuke, both fellow at- 
tackmen, each tacking on 
one and junior midfielder 
John Crawley adding two. 

The game remained close 
through the third quarter, 
until the Knights scored five 
unanswered goals from the 
end of the third quarter into 
the fourth. 

The Knights also capi- 
talized on man-up oppor- 
tunities, scoring on three 


senior _at- of four 
tackman chances, 
Ryan Hol- while the 
lingsworth Jays were 
beating held score- 
Blue Jay less in simi- 
sopho- lar _ situa- 
more goal- tions. 
| ie Brock By the 
Turnbaugh middle of 
for the first the fourth 
goal of the quarter, the 
| game. Hol- game be- 
| lingsworth came a one- 
finished sided affair, 
with three rj as the end 
goals, dou- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM «result was 
bling his Despite four goals from senior at- the  great- 
| total for the tack Ryan Brown, the Jays fell, est. margin 
season. The of defeat 
Holling- . that the Jays 
suodh fomnily, has a sa have The 


crosse, their highest rank- 
ing all year. 

Hopkins senior cap- 
tain Derrick Kihem- 
bo says that the team 
is looking forward 

See M. LAX, pace B10 


Hat trick from DiMartino 
not enough for W. Lax 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The No. 19-ranked 
Hopkins Women’s La- 
crosse team fell 9-4 to No. 
17 Towson University this 
past Saturday at Home- 
wood Field. The loss 
dropped the Lady Jays to 
8-5 on the season, while 
bringing the Tigers up to 
8-2. 


could not recover from 
the 6-1 deficit they faced 
midway through the sec- 
ond period. 

Hopkins would not go 
down without a fight, and 
the team was able to cut 
into the Tigers’ lead with 
three consecutive goals. 
Sophomore midfield- 
er Shannon Fitzgerald 
scored the first of these 
goals. The next two came 


After courtesy 
the Tigers of DiMar- 
opened tino, giv- 
the scor- ing her 31 
ing just hat tricks 
over two in her 
minutes storied 
into’ the career at 
game, Hopkins. 
Hopkins However, 
quickly Towson 
answered would 
ba ic’'k proceed 
less than to close 
three out the 
minutes Ms game, 
later HOPKINSSPORTSCOM scoring 
w h e n_DiMartino scored three of the Jays’ t hr ee 
senior fourgoals onthe afternoon vs. Towson goals — 
attack thie tna 
De ne minutes 
DiMartino converted a to pull away from the Jays 
free-position attempt, her and secure a 9-4 victory. 
27th goal of the season. The game against 
However, a 5-0 run by Towson was _— senior 


Towson from the middle 
of the first period into the 
beginning of the second 
half stung the Jays, who 


{ 


day for Hopkins, a day 

meant to celebrate the 

contributions on and off 
See WLAX, pace B11 
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ABOUT THE MEMORIES. 

THE CAMPUS. THE FUN. — 
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~ "WE LOVE HOPKINS. 


BUT REALLY, REASON 
WE COME HOME EACH YEAR 
IS: MUCH SIMPLER. 

IT'S THE 
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This year, we’ve got an Alumni Weekend you and your friends will forever remember. In addition to the showdown 
between the Blue Jays and the Ohio State Buckeyes, we’ll have all the events you and your friends have come to love 
and expect through the years. Delicious food and plentiful drink. Class teunions for the 1’s and 6’s. 


But, of course -- and you already knew this -- that’s not all. 


Exciting new additions and our tried and true classics are sure to make Alumni Weekend 2016 the stuff of legend! 


NEW EVENTS 
FRIDAY, APRILS 


Mudd Hall Atrium 


{ct 4-6pm 


| 


Decker Quad Tent 


Sl 


Taste of Baltimore 


ee er er e 


= Decker Quad Tent 
oO oO 6-8:30pm 
OO 


Keyser Quad 
6-9:30pm a 
|The Second City 


Shriver Auditorium 
8-10pm 


CLASSIC EVENTS 
SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


Sy, 


President and 
Deans’ Breakfast 


Glass Pavilion 
8:30-10am 


Tent on Shriver Quad 
10am-2pm 


Crab Cake Lunch 


Decker Quad Tent _ 
11:30am-1:30pm 


Homewood Field* 
2pm = a: 


wre 


The Hullabalooza' 


Decker Quad Tent 
9pm-12:30am 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


LUNCH AT LEVERING MARKET. 11am — 2pm. $1 
discount per person, courtesy of Bon Appétit, Johns 
Hopkins’ new dining service. 


BIOETHICS PRESENTATION: GENETIC MODIFICATION. 
12:00-1pm. Mason Hall Auditorium. Should We 
Modify Our Genome? Basic Research and Rogue 
Clinics. Presented by Debra JH Mathews, PhD, MA. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS TOUR. 1:30 — 
3pm. Shuttle departs front of Mason Hall at 1:30pm. 


FACULTY LECTURE: CHAOS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 1:30 
— 2:30pm. Mason Hall Auditorium. Chaos in the Middle 
East: What does it mean for the United States? 
Presented by Professor Steven R. David. 


_MSE LIBRARY & BRODY LEARNING COMMONS TOUR. 
2:30 — 3:30pm. Departs Gilman Quad entrance. 


CAMPUS WALKING TOUR. 2:30 — 3:30pm. Departs 
Mason Hall Lobby. 


FACULTY PANEL: DEVELOPING THE HOPKINS HEART. 
3:00 — 4:00pm. Mason Hall Auditorium. Faculty 
members discuss progress in creating a fully 
implantable artificial heart. ; 


STATION NORTH TOUR. 3:30pm — 5:00pm. Shuttle 
departs front of Mason Hall. Visit Hopkins’ new Film 
and Media Studies facility. 


FACULTY LECTURE: HOPKINS RETROSPECTIVE. 4:00 — 
6:30pm. Levering Hall, Great Hall. Apocalypse Now: 
Social Justice and Civil Rights at Hopkins. Presented by 
Professor Stuart "Bill" Leslie. 


DEPARTMENTAL EVENTS. 4:00 - 6:00pm. 

Select departments from both the Krieger School of 
Arts & Sciences and the Whiting School of Engineering 
will be featured in the Decker Quad Tent. 


ALUMNI WEEKEND IT 
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TECH GAMES. 4:00 — 6:00pm. Decker Quad Tent. Alumni, 
students and family members participate in a series of Hopkins 
-styled games. 


WINE AND CANVAS. 4:00 — 6:00pm. Mudd Hall Atrium. Create 
your own Hopkins-themed masterpiece. 


SAIS BOLOGNA — 40th ANNIVERSARY COCKTAIL PARTY. 
4:00 — 6:00pm. Glass Pavilion. 


BRING BACK THE BEACH. 6:00 — 8:30pm. The Beach. 
Classes of 2001 -2016 enjoy food trucks, drinks, and music. 


TASTE OF BALTIMORE. 6:00 — 8:30pm. Decker Quad Tent. 
Wander through the tent and enjoy a sampling of Baltimore’s 
delicious eats and craft beer. 


QUAD FEST. 6:00 — 9:30pm. Keyser Quad: Alumni Weekend's 
first open air festival. 


PARTICLE FEVER SHOWING. 8:00 — 10:00pm. Bloomberg 
Auditorium. Followed by a Q&A with the film’s producer and 
Hopkins professor, David Kaplan. 


THE SECOND CITY. 8:00 — 10:00pm. Shriver Hall Auditorium. 
The Best of The Second City, featuring hilarious sketch comedy 
and trademark improvisation. 


STARGAZING. 8:00— 10:00pm. Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, Morris W. Offit Telescope, Bloomberg Center for 
Physics and Astronomy. Weather permitting. 


YOUNG ALUMNI TENT PARTY. 10pm — 1am. Bloomberg 


Courtyard Tent. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


SUNRISE YOGA. 7:00 — 8:00am. Mattin Center, Kaplan Dance 
Studio. 


PRESIDENT & DEANS’ BREAKFAST. 8:30 — 10am. Glass 
Pavilion. President Ron Daniels, Dean Beverly Wendland and 
Dean T.E. Schlesinger share their vision for the future of ane 


. University. 
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ALUMNI WEEKEND 2016 SC 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 - CONTINUED 


ADMISSIONS 101. 9:00 — 10:30am. Hackerman B17. For 
college-bound students and their families, followed by a 
campus tour. 


JUNIOR JAYS LACROSSE CLINIC. 9:00 — 10:30am. Children ages 
6-12. Ralph S. O’Connor Recreation Center Practice Field. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS-UNIVERSITY PRESS TOUR. 10:00 — 
11:30am. Shuttle departs front of Mason Hall at 10am. 


FASTFORWARD TECHNOLOGY ACCELERATOR EXHIBIT. 10:30- 
11:30am. Gilman Hall, Room 400. Discover how Johns 
Hopkins’ innovations are facilitated, advanced, and 
commercialized. 


BLUE JAY KIDS CLUB FAMILY ACTIVITY TENT. 10:00am — 
2:00pm. Tent at Shriver Lower Quad. 


STUDENT ENTREPRENEUR ALLEY & MARKET. 10:00 — 2:00pm. 
Levering Courtyard. Student entrepreneurs promote their 
enterprises and offer their products for sale. 


HISTORICAL CAMPUS TOUR. 10:00 — 11:30am. Begins 
between the Library and Homewood Museum. Led by Jim 
Stimpert, Senior Reference Archivist in the Sheridan Libraries. 


FACULTY LECTURE: UNLOCKING THE SECRETS OF THE HUT. 
10:30 — 11:15am. The Hut. Unlocking the secrets of the Hut: 
Stained Glass Puzzles in Hopkins’ First Library. Presented by 

Professor Earle Havens. 


BRODY LEARNING COMMONS TOUR. 10:30 —- 11:15am. 
Departs Brody Learning Commons entrance. 


CAMPUS WALKING TOUR. 10:30 — 11:30am. Departs Mason 
Hall Lobby. ; 


ADVANCED MANUFACTURING LAB TOURS. 10:30am and 
11:30am. Wyman Park Building, Room 68. Learn about new 
tools for the modern engineer. 


TRADITIONAL CRAB CAKE LUNCH. 11:30am — 1:30pm. Decker 
Quad Tent. 


50th & 25th REUNION CLASS PARADE. 1:30pm. Homewood 
Stadium. 


HOMECOMING LACROSSE GAME: JOHNS HOPKINS VS. OHIO 
STATE. 2pm. Homewood Field. Game ticket required. 


CAMP BLUE JAY. 5:00 - 11:00pm. Kids ages 5-12. Levering Hall, 
Sherwood Room. 


THE TEEN SCENE. 5:00 — 11:00pm. Teens ages 13-17. Meet in the 
lobby of Levering Hall. 


’ THE HULLABALOOZA. 9:00pm — 12:30am. Tent on Decker Quad. 


The party where your yearbook comes back to life! 
SUNDAY, APRIL 10 


atte YOGA. 8:00 - 9:00am. Mattin Center, Caplan Dance 
udio. 


14th ANNUAL BLUE JAY 5K RACE FOR LYMPHOMA. 9:30am. 
Front of Newton H. White Athletic Center. 


ALUMNI WEEKEND CHAMPAGNE BUFFET BRUNCH. 11:00am — 
1:30pm. Johns Hopkins Club. , 


ORIOLES VS. RAYS GAME. 12:00pm. 


Join your fellow alumni for lunch in the Camden Yards Warehouse 
and cheer on the hometown team. 


ALUMNI WEEKEND 2016 REUNION CLASS FESTIVITIES. 
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Ste OLD GUARD 
1936, 1941, 1946, 1951 and 1956 Reunion Lunch - Saturday, 11:30am. Johns Hopkins Club. 


CLASS OF 1950 
66th Reunion Tour - Friday, 4:00pm. Tour of Johns Hopkins Archaeological Museum. 
66th Reunion Dinner - Friday, 5:30pm. Dinner at Johns Hopkins Club. 


CLASS OF 1961 
55th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 6:00-9:00pm. Johns Hopkins Club. 


CLASS OF 1966 
50th Reunion Meet Up - Friday, 4:00pm. Gilman Atrium. 
50th Reunion Dinner - Friday, 7:00-10:00pm. Johns Hopkins Club, Lounge & Dining Room. 
50th Service of Remembrance - Saturday, 10:30am. Mason Hall Auditorium. 
50th Reunion Post-Game Party - Saturday, 4:00-6:30pm. O'Connor Recreation Center, Evans East & West. 
50th Reunion Brunch - Sunday, 10:00am. Home of John and Paula Slingluff. 


CLASS OF 1971 
45th Reunion Post-Game Party - Saturday, 4:30pm, Hodson Hall Lobby. 


- CLASS OF 1976 
40th Reunion Post-Second City Meet-Up - Friday, 10:00pm. iandand 109. 
40th Reunion Dinner - Saturday, 6:30-9:30pm. Gilman Atrium. 


CLASS OF 1981 
35th Reunion Dinner - Saturday, 6:30-9:30pm. Bloomberg lobby 


CLASS OF 1986 
30th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 7:00-10:00pm. Levering Hall, Great Hall and Lounge. 


CLASS OF 1991 
25th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 6:30-9:30pm. Glass Pavilion. 


CLASS OF 1996 / 
20th Reunion Party - Saturday, 7:00-10:00pm. Mudd Hall Atrium. 


CLASS OF 2001 
15th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 7:00-10:00pm. Tent on Shriver Quad. 


CLASS OF 2006 
10th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 7:00-10:00pm. Mattin Center Rooftop. 


rr 


CLASS OF 2011 
5th Reunion Celebration - Saturday, 7:00-10:00pm. Bond Street Social. 


How the NAG Blue Jay Came to Be 


By Neil A. Grauer, A&S ‘69 

As a freshman in the fall of 1965, | was eager to draw political cartoons for the News-Letter. | went to the paper’s office — then in the 
Barn, but soon to be moved to the Gate House — and met with the editors, Caleb Deschanel and Jim Freedman. They seemed happy to have 
me join the staff, and within a few weeks, | had my first cartoon published. 

This initial foray into being an editorial cartoonist, which was my ultimate ambition at the time, referred to the recent destruction of 
some U.S. Information Agency libraries by anti-American protestors overseas. Because the Eisenhower Library just had opened, | drew then- 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk looking at the brand new MSE with admiration and saying something like, “How nice it is to see an intact 
library.” 

| continued drawing cartoons about national and international events, but one day Caleb Deschanel -- later to be an acclaimed, 
Academy Award-nominated cinematographer (and father of actresses Zooey and Emily Deschanel) — told me that the News-Letter had no 
objection to printing these drawings, “but they really have nothing to do with what’s going on around the campus.” He asked if | could create 
a cartoon Blue Jay who would sit up in a tree and comment about campus issues. Thus was my cartoon Blue Jay born — and both Caleb and | 
have marveled at the little guy’s staying power during the ensuing half century. (Fifty years is a difficult number to grasp — especially when it 
relates to something with which you were involved....!) : 

Originally, my Blue Jay was the star of a comic strip named simply “Blue Jay.” His first bit of campus commentary appeared on March 
26, 1966. It was a complaint about the bookstore’s high prices. He later would make snide remarks about the appearance of some alums 
showing up for Homecoming and the terrible parking problem around the campus. The French have an expression for this — which even non- 
French speakers know: The more things change, the more they stay the same (plus ¢a change, plus c'est laméme chose). 
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It was natural that | would also begin using the Blue Jay in sports cartoons. The sports editor had a regular column 


“The Jay’s Nest,” for which 
| drew a Blue Jay pounding away on a typewriter in his nest, wearing a battered fedora, a’la every reporter ever seen in old movies; and | 
began drawing cartoons of the Blue Jay doing severe bodily damage to the mascots of Opposing lacrosse teams. 
| found out some years later that Bob Scott, our legendary lacrosse coach, loved the lacrosse cartoons and would post them on the 

team’s locker room bulletin board. After Scotty retired in 1974, his successor, Henry Ciccarone, called me and asked for a fresh set of game- 
' day cartoons, since the ones Scotty had used were all yellowed and full of thumbtack holes. Every year since, through the coaching tenures of 

Chic, Don Zimmerman, Tony Seaman, John Haus and now Dave Pietramala, | have done a set of fresh game-day cartoons for them to use for — 
amusing — and perhaps inspiring — the team. 


Although primarily associated with Hopkins lacrosse, my Blue Jay has had a multi-sports career. In 1968, then-Athletic Director 
Marshall Turner asked me to draw a poster showing Blue Jays playing basketball, wrestling and swimming to promote winter sports. Frank 
Comfort, Hopkins’ swimming coach from 1968 to 1977, puta diving Blue Jay on a T-shirt that had on its back, “Fueled by Southern Comfort,” 
a play-on-words that wouldn’t work today; current football coach Jim Margraff and track-and-field coach Bobby Van Allen also have put my 
Blue Jay on T-shirts. 

Yet Henry Ciccarone was the first Hopkins coach to put my Blue Jay on T-shirts, hats, bumper stickers, and the like. Every lacrosse 
coach since has put my Blue Jay on apparel — and quite a few players have had it tattooed on them. 


This suggests that for my Blue Jay, plus ¢a change, plus c'est laméme chose isn’t so bad after all. 


Don’t miss your chance to take home “Old School” Blue Jay Gear! 


Men’s and women’s belts, dog leashes and collars, and key fobs. 


MEET OUR REUNION & HOMECO 
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Alumni Weekend 2016 marks the launch of the new Reunion & Homecoming Ambassador (RHA) program. 
’ We are excited to introduce our dynamic team of student ambassadors! 


RHA Student Directors 


Daulton Newman - Senior Libby Norford - Junior 


Ryan Carroll - Junior 


History & Political Science Public Health English & Political Science 
~~ Phillipsburg, NJ Eupora, MS Ellicott City, MD 
, ; Daulton serves as the President of the . Libby has been working in the 
Ryan is an undergraduate assistant _ 
ee Bride and an Alumni Johns Hopkins Chapter of the Alpha Reunion Office as an undergraduate 
na Pe ReUmion Delta Phi, also known as Wawa, and sistantfort She i 
Student Ambassador. He volunteers ; as or two years. She is a 
fous i ebecent ot ne ay ~ member of the Johns Hopkins 
in Admissions as a tour guide and an Interfraternity Council. Daulton is also: University Model Pa 
Rar ieunlh : ; : , versity Model U.N. Conferenc 
Admissions Representative. involved with the Incentive Mentoring Pa ieee seem 
Resident Advisor in AMR I, Ryan also Program, a tutoring service ee eee 
participates in the JHU Model U.N. organization, and serves as a Student ‘ = a Blue Key tour 
Conference and is a member of the Governor to the Alpha Delta Phi guide. 


JHU Mock Trial program. _ _ International. 
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Spencer Abrohms - Freshman 
International Studies & Economics 
Philadelphia, PA 


In addition to his involvement with the RHA 
program, Spencer is a writer for the JHU- 
Newsletter, a member of the Johns Hopkins Model 
UN conference, and a Blue Key tour guide. 


Ebuka Achebe - Freshman 
Biomedical Engineering 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Ebuka also works as a researcher in the Grayson 
lab at the Johns Hopkins University Medical 
Campus, focusing on regenerative medicine and 
craniofacial bone replacement surgery. Ebuka also 
works in the Johns Hopkins Call Center, where he 
calls alumni to ask for donations. 


Anishka Agarwal - Sophomore 
Economics 
Los Gatos, CA 


On campus, Anishka is involved with Students 
Consulting for Nonprofit Organizations, Zinda (an 
Indian dance team), MSE Symposium, and Alpha 
Phi Omega. 


Jennifer Aufill - Sophomore 
Public Health Studies & Writing Seminars © 
Orange County, CA 


Jen is a student fundraiser and lead caller at the 
JHU Phonathon Call Center where she raises 
money for the annual fund. She is also a member 
of the JHU Model UN Conference where she has 
served as director of the ECOSOC committees, a 
member of a sorority, and is on the Women's Club 
Lacrosse Team. 


AMBASSADORS © 
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Siwei Bian - Sophomore 
Applied Mathematics & Economics 
China 


Siwei is involved in the student film production 
company Studio North, the French Club, and the 
Business in China Association. She is going to be a 
residential advisor in the AMRs next year. 


Marisa Brand - Sophomore 
Political Science & Marketing 
Orange, CA 


Marisa is Publications Director for Kappa Alpha Theta 
and is also involved with College Republicans, WJHU 
Campus Radio, Advocates for Autism, and the American 
Marketing Association. 


Katie Chang - Junior 


International Studies & Spanish 
Seoul, Korea 


Katie is the VP of service for the American Marketing 


- Association chapter of Johns Hopkins and takes ballet 


classes. 


Nina D’Amiano - Freshman 
Public Health 
Edison, NJ 


Nina is a Freshman Class Senator and Participates in 


Hopkins programs such as Food as Medicine and JHU 
Visionaries. 


Anna Du - Sophomore ' 
Public Health 
West Bloomfield, MI 


Anna serves as the Sophomore Class President, an 
organizer for TEDxJHU, and is a member of Epidemic 
Proportions. Anna loves handwriting letters, 
laughing, cheering on Hopkins sports teams, 

and spending time with friends. 


HOMECOMING AMBASSADOR 
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Marysol Encarnacion - Senior 
Neuroscience 
Baltimore, MD 


Marysol is heavily involved on the Hopkins campus 
as a Resident Advisor. She also plays for the 
Hopkins Women's Rugby Club and is the President 
of the student organization MEDLIFE. She's going to 
graduate school for Public Health this upcoming 
fall. 


Anthony Garay - Freshman 
Computer Engineering 
New York, NY 


In addition to the RHA program, Anthony is the 
Logistics Coordinator for TEDxJHU and Director and 
Co-Founder of TCO Labs, an entrepreneurship club 
and think-tank being started on campus by a group 
of freshmen. 


Leyla Herbst - Freshman 
Neuroscience 
Potomac, MD 


Leyla is involved with the Hopkins Emergency 
Response Unit (HERO) as well as the co-president 
of a new club on campus to tutor children with 
special needs. This spring, Leyla has recently joined 
the Women’s Rugby team and started research in a 
lab for Multiple Sclerosis. 


Clarisse Hu - Junior 
Biomedical Engineering 
Shenzhen, China 


Clarisse engages in research at the Biomedical 
Instrumentation Lab in addition to being an RHA. 
Clarisse enjoys sharing Hopkins stories with alumni 
and looks forward to creating more memorable 
moments for them over the weekend! 
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Jake Kim - Sophomore 
Biomedical Engineering & Applied Mathematics 
Korea 


Jake is actively involved in Hopkins Medical Device 
Network, HERU (Hopkins Emergency Response Unit), 
KSEA (Korean Scientists and Engineers Association) and 
SCNO (Students Consulting for Nonprofit Organizations). 


Mindy Kim - Freshman 
Molecular and Cellular Biology & Sociology 
Anaheim, CA 


In addition to becoming a RHA ambassador, Mindy is 
also affiliated with other Johns Hopkins organizations 
such as JHU Visionaries. In addition, she enjoys singing 
alongside the JHU Choral Society. 


Berkeley Song - Sophomore 
Public Health & Classics 
Frisco, TX 


Berkeley currently works as a research assistant at the 
National Familial Pancreatic Tumor Research located on 
the medical campus. She is an active member in her 
sorority, Kappa Kappa Gamma, and also the historian 
for the Korean Student Association. 


Sophia Way - Freshman 
Neuroscience 
Chicago, IL 


Sophia is a member of the women’s basketball team 
and works part-time for the Athletic Department. 
Sophia is also involved with the Student Athlete 
Advisory Committee, Fellowship of Christian Athletes, 
Hellenic Student Association, and is a member of the 
Phi Mu sorority. 


Interested in becoming a Reunion & Homecoming Ambassador? 


Send us an email at reunion@jhu.edu to learn more about joining the RHA team. 
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Reunion Recollections 
By Neil A. Grauer, A&S ‘69 


As every good alumnus or alumna of The Johns Hopkins University knows, we were founded in 1876. (Heck, it’s on the shield.) 

Yet the record shows that the Johns Hopkins Alumni Association wasn’t 
founded until 10 years later, in 1886, and as far as be determined, one of its few 
activities in those distant days was an annual alumni breakfast held on the morning 
of February 22 — “Commemoration Day,” the date of the university's formal 
founding (chosen, presumably, to coincide with George Washington's birthday). 

How these then-small gatherings evolved into today’s Alumni Weekend, 
also variously called Homecoming and Reunion, is lost in the mists of time. In her 
2001 book on the history of Johns Hopkins, Knowledge for the World, author Mame 
Warren writes: “Linking reunions with lacrosse games began in the 1930s; the 
custom was resumed after World War Il and provided a spirited focus to 
homecomings....” 

One of my favorite photos in that book shows Charles L. Fulton, Class of 
1889, then 88, rearing a horse on Homewood Field on what the inscription says was 
“Alumni Day, May 14, 1955.” Alumni were tough back then. 

Incredibly, it was only six years later that | attended my first Hopkins 
Homecoming. | still was in junior high school, but my father, William S. Grauer, was 
in the Class of 1936 and attended his 25™ reunion in 1961. A lunch was held in the 
old brick gymnasium — which was retained at the center of the Newton H. White, Jr. 
Athletic Center, opened in 1965, and now is named for benefactor Larry Goldfarb. 


Charles L. Fulton, JHU Class of 1889 
Alumni Day - May 14, 1955 


Later, in Levering Hall, the guys from ’36 gathered for a black-tie dinner in the 
: ; Photo from Knowledge for the World by Mame Warren, 2001 

Great Hall. Among its highlights was a “Bald Man’s Contest,” in which those who were 
deemed to have lost the most hair sat in Windsor chairs with their backs to the gathering and a vote was taken on which one had the 
most notably naked dome. It was won by Robert H. Levi, by then a prominent banker, generous donor, and subsequently a trustee of 
both the university and The Johns Hopkins Hospital. The sculpture garden at the Baltimore Museum of Art, adjacent to the campus, 
was a gift from Mr. Levi, an extremely nice man whom | later got to know well, and his wife, Ryda. | had seen all those sculptures on the 
Levis’ expansive back lawn at their Greenspring Valley estate, where they held a lavish, 50" Reunion outdoor brunch in 1986 for all of 
Mr. Levi’s ’36 classmates. ' 

One of my most vivid Reunion recollections comes from 1967. Our lacrosse opponent that day was Navy, and in those pre- 
NCAA tournament times, the national championship went to the team with the best record. We hadn’t beaten Navy since 1958 but our 
records then were evenly matched. The crowd packed in around Homewood Field — then without the Shelley Pavilion and all of its extra 
seats — was three-deep, standing room only. This essentially was going to be the national championship game. 

| have home movies taken by my father of what transpired. The Parade of Classes — which then included all returning alums, 
not just the 25" and 50" reunion classes as it does today — marched around the track, holding aloft their class banners. They assembled 
in the center of Homewood Field, where the university’s then-president, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, was going to hand out 50-year 
medallions to the “boys” of 1917, plenty of whom were there. 

Those “boys” and the other alums on the field could see that the available seating in the stands was fast disappearing. To hell 


with the medallions, they clearly thought, and made a break for the stands. The folding table on which the boxed medallions were 

waiting was knocked over, and some alum grabbed Dr. Eisenhower from the back, as he’d later recall, and used him “as a flying 

wedge,” shouting out, “Make way for Dr. Eisenhower!” 

My home movies show these alums — the gentlemen from 1917 and 

even earlier — clambering over the fence surrounding Homewood 

Field, Homecoming mugs in hand, desperately vying to get to one of ~ 
the empty seats still available. It was worth it. We beat Navy, 9-6 and 

the Homecoming crowd went wild. 


Four years later, in 1971, | again attended Homecoming with my father 


but now joined him as a fellow alum. We were waiting in the line to 
march in the Parade of Classes, and a short, sprightly man stood 
behind us holding-his class banner — for 1896. Here was a man who 
had graduated in the 19" century and had Daniel Coit Gilman’s 
signature on his diploma! His name was Robert Lacy. He stood ram- 
rod straight, still had some brown in his hair, and was quite 
personable, happily chatting with me and my father and everyone else. 
He was celebrating his 75™ reunion by himself. 

We set off on the Parade of Classes, at the end of which, the Alumni 
Association had arranged for Mr. Lacy to march in front of all the 
assembled classes, waiving his banner from 1896. A microphone was 
set up for him to speak. He said: 


“Ladies and gentlemen: If every after-luncheon speaker in the 
world were laid end-to-end --- wouldn’t it be grand? Thank you very 


Parade of Classes, 1950 


much.” 
Photo from Knowledge for the World by Mame Warren, 2001 The stands erupted with laughter, cheers, and applause. 


( 0 H; ony aP Alumni networking, evolved. 
_| © GoHopOnline.com is a new web-based networking 
ONLINE platform dedicated to helping Johns Hopkins alumni: 
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- We want to hear from you! - 
Email us at reunion@jhu.edu and let us know 
what you loved about Alumni Weekend 2016 
and what you'd like to see next year. 
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The Magazine is a special publication of 7he Johns Hopkins News-Letter, the 
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Litofsky 73 found love and Pep Band spirit at Homewood 


By STEPHANIE HERRERA 
Cartoons Editor 


If you've ever attended a Hop- 
kins men’s lacrosse game, one 
thing is certain: You will have 
heard the melodic sound of the 
Hopkins Pep Band proudly play- 
ing fight songs and pop music 
both ancient and new. The Pep 
Band has been around since 1921, 
an impressive tenure for a stu- 
dent organization, and there is 
one trumpet player in particu- 
lar who spoke to The News-Letter 
about his passion for the school. 

Irv Litofsky ‘73 majored in 
chemistry and began playing 
in the Pep. Band as a Hopkins 
undergraduate in 1969. He has 
certainly never stopped feel- 


ing the spirit of the Black and. 


Blue. To date, Irv has attended at 
least one game every season for 
the last 47 years and is even the 
proud owner of one of the Blue 
Jay Mascot suits. 

The family dedication to Hop- 
kins lacrosse is not limited to Irv. 
His wife, Cathy Litofsky, has at- 
tended nearly as many games, 
and ‘clashes the cymbals in time 
to his peppy trumpeting when 
she isn’t shouting at the referees 
or cheering on our boys in black 


- and blue. Mrs. Litofsky is a Se- 


nior Development Coordinator 
at the Center for Talented Youth 
at Hopkins. 

The story of this pep-filled cou- 
ple is as Hopkins as can be. 


COURTESY OF IRV LITOFSKY’73 


From 1971, Litofsky and the Pep Band forming an “H” on the field of the Astrodome. 
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When Litofsky was a recent 
graduate, he worked for the Of- 
fice of Greek Life at Hopkins. He 
had gone into the city to oversee 
a fraternity party but when he ar- 
rived the brothers informed him 
that the party had been canceled. 
Since he had already driven into 
the city he told the students that 
since he was already there, a par- 
ty had to happen. 

Litofsky attended college when 
co-ed classes were a new thing. 
He reflected on this unique cam- 
pus experience. 

“My freshman year was the 
last all-male entering class. The 
school became co-ed in the fall 
of 1970. The Band was co-ed 
when I began, however, since we 
also had Goucher students in the 
Band since they did not have a 
comparable organization on cam- 
pus. We were a bit ahead of the 
curve, although we were still in 
general a bunch of socially awk- 
ward nerds.” . 

Mrs. Litofsky was an under- 
graduate at Goucher College 
whose friend was dating one 


| _ of the fraternity members. Her 


friend asked her to go out that 
night and she agreed, but only 
if they did not go to a fraternity 
house. 

Luckily for Mr. Litofsky, she did 
end up at the party. She sat next to 
him and they talked until she left 
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COURTESY OF IRV LITOFSKY ’73 
Litofsky, right, being presented the Richardson 
Award for 47 years of attending games. 


to go back to Goucher, and he left 
with her phone number. 

For the next two weeks Litof- 
sky broke his own cardinal rules 
of dating and called her multiple 
times without any response to his 
messages. Finally, she picked up 
when he called. 

Two weeks later they v were en- 
gaged. 

This may seem like a short 
whirlwind affair from-a modern 
standpoint but this love story 
has held strong for decades, and 
you can still see them at lacrosse 
games rooting for the Blue Jays, 
rain or shine. 
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Hankin ’76 pioneered studio art at Hopkins, founded (ity Paper 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
Editor-in-Chief 


Craig Hankin was part of the 
Class of ’76. During his time at 
Homewood, Hankin was a History 
of Art major and was heavily in- 
volved in The News-Letter. After, 
he received his Master of Fine Arts 
from MICA. He later went on to 
co-found the City Paper and even- 
tually become director of the Cen- 
ter for Visual Arts at Hopkins. 


Samhita Ilango: How did you get 
started in painting? 


Craig Hankin: | had always drawn 
a lot, but | hadn’t painted very 
much as a young person, and | 
really wanted to learn to do that. 
History of art convinced me that 
what | was really interested in 
was painting. It was lucky for me 
that there was a world-class art 
school right here in town. 


SI: How were the opportunities 
different from back then and 
now? 


CH: | mean, in my. class at Hop- 
kins, there was basically only 
three of us very, very interested 
in the arts. There was no arts on 
campus back then. This program 
started when | was on my out 
of here actually. It was the fall 
of ‘74. Eugene Leake who was 
president of MICA retired from 
the Institute but really liked the 
idea and asked the president at 
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the time, Steve Muller, if Hop- 
kins had an artist-in-residence. 
He gave a little space in a build- 
ing that doesn’t even exist any- 
more — roughly where Hodson 
is today — and one day a week 
he would be there and hire a 
model, and students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, wives could come 
and draw or paint once a week in 
this workshop. It was very infor- 
mal in nature. When | got out of 
grad school and was looking for 
a job, the program had grown 
already and... he was looking for 
someone to help him out, and so 
| started here in the fall of ’80. 


SI: What was the student popula- 
tion like? 


CH: When | got here in ’72 there 
seemed like only a couple hun- 
dred women on campus. The 
rest were guys. It was so weird 
and different. There was a lot of 
competition for the guys to date 
women. Women had their pick 
basically! | got lucky. The dynam- 
ic was very, very different. I’ve 
heard stories about how some of 
the men treated some of those 
women in the first classes. They 


were really condescending and - 


mean. 


SI: When did you get involved in 
The News-Letter? 


CH: Freshmen year! In those days 
you could take The News-Letter 
for credit... like a three-credit 
course. | submitted a drawing to 


The News-Letter. | worked heav- 
ily on my high school newspaper 
and newspapers have been in my 
family for years. My grandfather 
was the founder of Maryland’s 
only weekly labor newspaper 
back in 1936. | had always been 
around newspapers and love 
newspapers. | then began writing. 


SI: So was The News-Letter staff 
predominantly male? 


CH: Actually women were fairly 
well represented on The News- 
Letter staff. We also had lots of 
female writers, editors — our 
business manager and _ circula- 
tion manager were all female. The 
News-Letter was a pretty welcom- 
ing place for women, in my experi- 
ence. They were very much equals 
on the staff of The News-Letter. 


SI: So tell me about how the City 
Paper happened. . 


CH: | was already at MICA at that 
time, and a few of the guys got 
it in their heads that we should 
start a paper. And there were a 
few underground Papers in the 
late ‘60s early ‘70s, before they 
were called “alternative papers” 
or something like that... And since 
those guys still had access to The 
News-Letter office, we had the 
place stocked... and we did the 
first couple issues there before 
people wised up to what was go- 
Ing on and we got booted out. 
And then from there it moved to 
Russell Smith and Eric Garland’s 
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COURTESY OF JENNIFER BISHO 
Hankin now directs to Center for Visual Ars. 


place. It was the next City Paper 
office. 


SI: It really grew from the begin: 
ning, then huh? 


CH: Yeah it was a weekly papel 
And the first few issues were act: 
ally called City Squeeze. But thet 
it was hard to sell ads with t 

name City Squeeze so it became 
City Paper after that. But yeah, 
we did all the distribution out 
selves. We started out with abo 

a dozen of us and within the fis 
year or so and we had some peo” 
ple join, including Tom Chalkley 
who teaches the cartooning lass 
here. We did some recruiting an 
stuff but then about a year into 
we had people coming up to US: 
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By RACHEL BIDERMAN 
Managing Editor 


During my junior year, in a frenzy of 


college emails and SAT prep, I dismissed 
Hopkins. My dad had gone there, it was 
known for being boring and cutthroat, 
and I preferred other schools. A year 
and a half later, I was moving into AMR 
II with the help of my smug father. With 
a 33-year graduation gap between us, a 
lot has changed on and around campus 
since his attendance here. David Bider- 
man ‘85 has considered himself a Blue Jay 
ever since he graduated. 

While Hopkins wasn't always his first 
choice, Biderman knew soon after visit- 
ing. “I visited Johns Hopkins and Cor- 
nell in April to help me decide between 
the two schools,” Biderman said. “It was 
snowing in Ithaca. In sharp contrast, it 
was sunny and warm at Hopkins, the 
lower quad. was in full bloom, and ev- 
eryone was walking around with smiles 
because Spring Fair had just taken place. 
Several freshmen took me to lunch at Hil- 
lel after my campus tour. It was an easy, 
and in retrospect, right decision for me.” 

At the time, Hopkins was still known 
for its pre-medical track, but the engi- 
neering focus had yet to blossom. 

“The undergrad population includ- 
ed a substantial percentage of pre-med 
students and a growing number of 
engineering students, as the Whiting 
School was taking off at the time,” Bi- 
derman said. 

Biderman considers the investment 
in the degree to have paid off. 

“T think a Johns Hopkins degree, or 
attending any ‘top 10’ school, is worth 
the $60-70k per year,” Biderman said. “At 
an institution like Hopkins, in addition 
to receiving a top-notch education from 
superb faculty, you will become part of a 
network of alumni that is global and in- 
cludes industry leaders in many fields.” 


Biderman graduated a _ semester 
early with a degree in Political Science 
and attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Law the following 
fall. Although the current norm for law 
students is to take time to work before 
graduate school, during Biderman’s 
time this was less common. 

“For my first job out of college, I was 
an associate at Steptoe & Johnson, a 
large Washington, D.C.-based law firm, 
focusing on environmental and trans- 
portation law,” Biderman said. “After 
spending 8 years at Steptoe, and having 
a fairly typical ‘big law firm’. experi- 
ence, I joined the Environmental In- 
dustry Associations (EIA), a trade asso- 
ciation that represents primarily solid 
waste-related companies.” 

Biderman then moved to practice 
law in-house, into the field that would 
later become his career. Biderman had 
always been passionate about sustain- 
ability and the environment, and this 
shift allowed him to become more inte- 
grated into that sphere. 

“I became EIA’s General Counsel, and 
my responsibilities gradually expanded 
to include becoming Vice President for 
Government Affairs and the Safety Di- 
rector,” Biderman said. “In these roles, I 
obtained new management responsibili- 
ties, including managing budgets, staff 
and programs.” 

After 18 years at this firm, splitting 
his time between lobbying, law and 
safety, Biderman made a career shift. 
He now serves as the CEO and Execu- 
tive Director of the Solid Waste Asso- 
ciation of North America (GSWANA). 

A cornerstone of SWANA‘s annual 
calendar is the International Solid Waste 
Association conference, last held in Brus- 
sels. Next year’s conference will be held 
in the fall in Baltimore and hosted by Bi- 
derman, who hopes to collaborate with 
Hopkins on this landmark event. 
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“{It] will be co-located with the Inter- 
national Solid Waste Association World 
Congress,” Biderman said. “We are excit- 
ed about ‘talking trash’ in Baltimore next 
year, and hopefully Hopkins will be an 
active participant in the event. It will pro- 
vide a terrific opportunity for Hopkins to 
showcase its sustainability program.” 

Biderman continues to bleed black 
and blue, actively participating in the 
alumni association’s fundraising efforts 
and frequenting spring lacrosse games 
when his schedule permits. Biderman 
still follows the sport, reflecting on the 
games as highlights of his time at the 
University. 

“Winning the lacrosse championship 
while I was at Hopkins is one of my fa- 
vorite collegiate memories. Hopkins was 
national champion in 1984 and 1985, and 
then beat Cornell 11-10 in 1987 at Rutgers 
at a game I still remember vividly.” 

Although he still considers himself a 
Blue Jay, Biderman holds some critiques 
of his alma mater. 

“I think Hopkins needs to focus on 
making the Homewood campus and 
surrounding area safer,” Biderman 


- said. “There have been a series of high 


profile incidents near campus over the 
past 18 months, and that, combined 
with the riots that took place follow- 
ing the Freddie Gray incident in April, 
make some parents concerned about 
sending their children to Hopkins.” 

But. above all, Biderman credits 
Hopkins as best preparing him for the 
post-graduate world. Biderman was an 
active student on campus, involved in 
Pi Lambda Phi, the Pre-Law Society, 
Model United Nations, Young Demo- 
crats, and the Student Activities Coun- 
cil Executive Board. 

“T was President of the Young Dem- 
ocrats and a member of the Student 
Activities Board’s Executive Commit- 
tee, which made funding decisions for 


‘ COURTESY OF DAVID BIDERMAN’85 
Biderman is CEO and Executive Director of the 
Solid Waste Association of North America. 


dozens of student clubs and groups,* 
Biderman said. 

Biderman believes Hopkins’ smaller — 
student body allowed him to explore 
leadership and extracurricular oppor- 
tunities. 

“The most important thing I learned 
at Hopkins was something I learned 
outside of the classroom,” Biderman | 
said. “I learned how fo be a leader. 
These activities helped me hone my 
speaking and organizational skills, and 
importantly made me increasingly con- 
fident ina leadership role.” 

Proud of his affiliation and contin- 
ued relationship with Hopkins, Bider- 
man knows the University well enough 
to be familiar and comfortable with a 
self-deprecating line. 

“How many Hopkins students does 
it take to screw in a light bulb?” Bider- 
man asked. “One to screw in the light 
bulb and a second to comment he did 
it as well as anyone at an Ivy League 
school.” 
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By SARAH STOCKMAN 
Copy Editor 


Marcia Smith ’84 graduated 
from Hopkins with a master’s in 
Earth & Planetary Sciences. After 
earning her degree in a male- 
dominated field, she worked for 
the State of Maryland as a geolo- 
gist until she retired in December 
2012. Sarah Stockman sat down 
with Smith to discuss her career 
at Hopkins. 


This interview has been edited 
and condensed. 


Sarah Stockman: Why did you de- 
cide to get your master’s? - 


Marcia Smith: | had started it at 
Case Western [Reserve Univer- 
sity]. | was interrupted by having 
children, and then we moved to 
Baltimore so | could not finish. 
[My master’s] was in geophysics/ 
geochemistry at Case Western — 
it was 20 years in between, so | 
just started over. 


SS: Why did you choose Hopkins? 


MS: It was the only place around 
where | could have gotten my 
degree. | could have gone to Col- 
lege Park, but I still was a mother. 
| just applied to Hopkins because 
| could not leave home. And no- 
body else had a program. 


SS: What was your major as an 
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undergraduate? 


MS: Physics and Chemistry at 
SUNY Cortland. 


SS: Why Earth & Planetary Sci- 
ences? 


MS: One of my professors in col- 
lege got me started. | was really 
a physics and chemistry major. | 
was going to have my Ph.D. when 
| was 25, although it did not work 
out that way. 


SS: Were there any women in your 
field of study while at Hopkins? 


MS: Not when | was there. | was 
in aman’s field. There were a cou- 
ple of women, but there weren’t 
that many at that point. When | 
started there weren’t any. 


SS: Did you find that being one 
of the only woman affected your 
schooling? 


MS: It did not affect school. | 
think you felt like you had to work 
harder being a woman in a man’s 
field. Being a science, most wom- 
en shunned it, especially when 
there was any math involved. And 


the reason | did what | did [chose _ 


Hopkins over other universities] 
was that | had two kids who lived 
in Baltimore, and | could not just 
pick up and go. 


SS: Was there anything about the 
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program that you did not like? 

MS: They did not prepare you 
much for what’s in the state in 
geology. They might do it more 
now. 


SS: What did you do after gradu- 
ation? 


MS: Got divorced. 


SS: And after that? 


MS: Got a job and ended up do- - 


ing Environmental Assessments 
for Maryland State Highways 
Department. And then there 
was an opening for a Geologist, 
a troubleshooter, in Annapolis at 
the Water Rights Division of the 
Department of Environment. | 
was a geological problem solver. 
And then [that department] 
disbanded and moved to Bal- 
timore. | ended up still solving 
problems but doing permits, 
which | did not like. aa 


SS: Have you taken any classes 
at Hopkins after graduating? 


Ms: Hopkins has an adult edu- 
Cation program, and | always 
take courses on the space tele- 
scope. I’ve taken more courses 
at Hopkins, not for credit, but 
just for fun. 
The thing is, [in The 
Muller building] Hee ret 
these astrophysicists. They. con- 
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COURTESY OF MARCIA SMITH 
Smith was a geologist for the State of Maryland. 


trol and line up what experiments 
the Hubble Space telescope is g0- 
ing to do. It’s done through Hop- 
kins because that’s where it is. 
They’ve done a hell of a lot. 


SS: Are you still part of the Hop- 
kins community? As in, do you 
still attend events or keep !0 
touch with classmates? 


MS: Yeah, | have a couple pro 
fessors | still see. | still go to lec 


ences events. ¢ 


Smith now enjoys her retirement 
by keeping in touch with friends, 
knitting a sweater per week, ant 
helping her grandkids with thelr 
science and math homework. 
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Sheinart Go pursued her medical dreams as undergraduate 


By SARI AMIEL 


Science & Technology Editor 


Back when Kara Sheinart ‘85 applied 
to Hopkins, the school was already well- 
known for having many pre-med stu- 
dents. 

“| think a lot of students were attract- 
ed to Hopkins who wanted to become 
doctors because of its affiliation with 
the medical school,” she said. “When I 
got there, I quickly realized that there 
were students interested in many other 
fields of study beyond that of pre-med.” 

Sheinart stuck to this career goal 
throughout her time at Hopkins. After 
earning an M.D. from the State Univer- 
sity of New York (SUNY) Downstate 
School of Medicine, she began working 
at the Mount Sinai Medical Center. She 
has remained there ever since and now 
works as an Attending Physician at the 
Mount Sinai Stroke Center and an Assis- 
tant Clinical Professor of Neurology at 


COURTESY OF KARA SHIENART 85 
Sheinhart works at Mount Sinai Medical Center. 


the Mount Sinai Medical Center. 

“The reason I chose neurology is that I 
thought it represented... the old-fashioned 
classic approach to medicine and diagno- 
sis of a patient. You really need to put a lot 
of emphasis on your history with a patient 
and the physical exam in neurology is 
kind of like taking a bunch of little clues 
and putting them together and coming up 
with a list of possible diagnoses.” 

While at Hopkins, Sheinart majored 
in Natural Sciences, a broader major 
than the more specialized study ar- 
eas that many students choose today. 
Sheinart also took time to shadow doc- 
tors and to learn more about medicine 
outside of class. 

“There were electives that were of- 
fered to undergrads where you could 
shadow and have some learning ex- 
periences with physicians at the med 
school. One of them I did with a trans- 
plant immunologist, and another was 
with a neurosurgeon,” she said. “We 
would travel down to the med school 
and we would meet with them.” 

Although Sheinart often visited the 
medical campus, she and her friends 
viewed Homewood as an enclosed 
pocket within the larger city. 

“We used to call it the ‘Hopkins bub- 
ble’ We mostly’ stayed on campus or in 
the immediate area. It was considered 
a fun thing to travel down to the Inner 
Harbor because it was brand new. When 
Istarted, the aquarium had just opened.” 

Sheinart can still remember the ex- 
citement she felt when she moved from 
her home in New York to the new envi- 
ronment of college in 1981. 

“J love the campus and the feeling 
of being on that campus. It just felt like 
such an amazing world,” she said. “I 
miss the amazing camaraderie I had 
with my friends there... I [miss] just sort 
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of having your whole future ahead of 
you and just being in that stage of life 
where everything is open to you.” 

One of Sheinart’s fondest memories 
of her college experience took place dur- 
ing her senior year when she worked as 
a Student Advisor to Residential Life, a 
position held by only one student each 
year. In exchange for working in the Res- 
idential Life office for several hours each 
week, Sheinart got to live in the newly 
constructed AMR II for free. 

In the 1980s, the University’s housing 
system was more competitive than it is 
today. Only freshmen used to be guar- 
anteed housing, and only sophomores 
with good lottery numbers were able to 
secure on-campus housing, which they 
were allowed to retain until graduation. 
Sheinart and her friends came in second 
on the housing lottery, so before she 
worked for the Residential Life Office, 
Sheinart spent two years living in a five- 
bedroom apartment in Wolman Hall. 

The housing system was not the only 
aspect of the school that has changed 
since the 1980s. 

“The class size has tripled since I was 
a student there. I had about 580 students 
in my graduating class,” she said. “The 
campus itself is just amazingly expand- 
ed and improved in so many ways that 
I just cannot even believe. There’s an 
entire quad that didn’t exist when I was 
there. The Decker Quad... was a parking 
lot and a field.” 

There also used to be less of an em- 
phasis on extracurricular activities 
than there is now. 

“The whole movement of having 400 
clubs on a college campus just didn’t 
exist when I was there. Extracurricular, 
special interests or community service 
type clubs — I don’t really remember 
them in those days.” 


Sheinart recommends that today’s 
Hopkins students make use of the 
many services and opportunities at the 
University. 

“T love Hopkins. It’s an amazing place,” 
she said. “You're part of an amazing uni- 
versity system and you have so many in- 
credible opportunities available to you. 
Don't limit ‘yourself, and take advantage 
of everything the University has to offer.” 

These days, Sheinart has many re- 
sponsibilities at Mount Sinai Hospital. 

“On an average day... I will see out- 
patients throughout the day, and I'll 
see a variety of different neurologic 
complaints. There are other times dur- 
ing the year when I’m assigned to be 
the attending doctor on the stroke ser- 
vice of our hospital, and then I will be 
rounding in the hospital in our’stroke 
intensive care institute. I will be lead- 
ing teaching rounds with students and 
resident doctors and seeing consults 
throughout the hospital and the emer- 
gency room.” 

Sheinart’s job is not always uplifting 
or straightforward. One of the problems 
that impacts her profession is that there 
are many barriers to receiving medical 
care, such as a lack of insurance. Also, 
as is common in the field of medicine, 
Sheinart often encounters conditions 
that cannot be cured. 

“No matter how far medicine has 
progressed, unfortunately we can’t al- 
Ways cure every problem,” she said. 

Nevertheless, Sheinart enjoys work- 
ing in the field of neurology. 

“{I like] having the privilege to inter- 
act with people who are coming to me 
for help with a medical complaint and 
to get to know about their lives and try 
to help them understand how that im- 
pacts their medical condition and how 
to improve upon that,” she said. 
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wan “91 returned to Hopkins to coach his old lacrosse team 


COURTESY OF JOHNS HOPKINS ATHLETICS 
Dwan was a three-time All American defenseman. 


By ZACH ZILBER 
Managing Editor 


Before being hired as the associate 
head coach, before he became a deco- 
rated three-time All-American defense- 
man, Bill Dwan ’91 was just a die-hard 
New York Yankees fan. 

“Yorktown is about 32 miles from the 
Bronx,” Dwan said. “I couldn't help it. 
That's probably the one sport in my fam- 
ily that everyone loves. My sisters aren’t 
hugely into sports, but they’re die-hard 
Yankee fans. My mom: die-hard Yankee 
fan. My grandmother was a die-hard 
Yankee fan. Everybody’s a Yankee fan in 
the Dwan family.” 

While he would later be known for 
his triumphs on the lacrosse field, Dwan 
grew up playing a variety of sports, 
ranging from baseball to football. 

“Growing up, it was always about 
sports in my family,” Dwan said. “One 
year we had a Wiffle ball league in our 
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backyard — I'll never forget. We had T- 
shirts, we had numbers ironed on and 
all that stuff. We painted a little piece of 
trim wood orange and tacked it to our 
fence for a foul pole. We were always 
into sports like that.” 

Dwan began playing baseball in kin- 
dergarten and continued all the way 
through the eighth grade. Incidentally, 
that was also when he got his first lacrosse 
stick. Through the guidance of a neighbor, 
Dwan’s love for lacrosse blossomed. 

“There was a guy in our town who 
helped start lacrosse named Charles Mur- 
phy,” Dwan said. “He had a three-acre 
place, a big old shed and a garage with 
plywood on it and kids would go up there 
and just play lacrosse. And he would go 
out there and teach. I lived four blocks 
from there so I could just walk there.” 

Learning a new sport did not come 
without its challenges, recalls Dwan. 

“T broke my nose there in ninth 
grade, and I came home and my nose 
was across my face,” Dwan said. “My 
dad goes, ‘What happened?’ And I go, 
‘I was hit in the face by a lacrosse ball.’ 
He goes, ‘Well, duck.” 

Dwan took to lacrosse quickly, 
though his family had a more difficult 
time embracing the sport. 

“I think my dad was bummed be- 
cause I was a decent baseball player,” 
Dwan joked. “So he probably wanted me 
to stay with baseball. My dad had no idea 
what lacrosse was, really. Or my mom. 
My cousins in Queens used to think [the 
stick] was a crab trap or a fishing net.” 

He would go on to play the sport 
throughout high school, though in his 
own words, he “wasn’t great.” 

“I had some buddies who played 
varsity as sophomores,” Dwan said. 
“Not me. I wasn’t good enough.” 

Dwan’s play must have been stronger 


than he admitted because by the end of 
high school the lauded Hopkins lacrosse 
program was trying to recruit him. How- 
ever, his career did not begin on the right 
foot. : 

“They were going to fly me in, and I 
missed my flight,” Dwan said. “I don’t 
know how I did it. I had flown once be- 
fore. My dad dropped me off at the air- 
port — I'll never forget — and I’m sitting 
there and don’t ask me how I did it, but I 
don’t know what happened, and I missed 
my flight. And I was there an hour and a 
half early. To this day I can’t tell you how I 
did it. I’m a moron, is how I did it” 

Dwan eventually made it to Hopkins. 
In his first game, he received a harsh 
greeting. 

“I remember it vividly,” Dwan said. 
“And for a reason. First game here, we're 
playing Syracuse in 1988. That was [col- 
lege lacrosse superstar] Gary Gait’s 
sophomore year. Gary Gait, to me, is 
the best player to ever play. Back then, 
I didn’t know who Gary Gait was. I saw 
his scouting report: big lefty. Gary Gait 
had seven goals that game — and I was 
covering him. We got smacked.” 

Despite getting trounced by Gait and 
Syracuse, Dwan’s 1988 team would win 
the next nine games in a row before los- 
ing in the quarterfinals to Virginia. The 
following season, the team would make 
it all the way to the finals before losing, 
again, to Syracuse 13-12. 

The championship loss didn’t hurt 
the team’s exceptional chemistry. 
Dwan remembers one tradition in par- 
ticular that helped him bond with his 
teammates. 

“We used to do a thing here called 
sky ball,” Dwan said. “On Fridays, the 
defensemen would sit on the bench and 
one of the seniors would go to the top of 
the stairs and throw high pop-ups like in 
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baseball and the defensemen would ha 
to catch it. Then you had to make a per 
fect throw back up to the guy. It was jus 
one of those superstitions... Wherever 
went, whether it was a road practice or 
home game, we'd always play sky ball.” 

Dwan graduated in 1991 witho 
a championship. After working sev 
eral jobs, including coaching lacrosse 4 
Loyola University, he received a call fron 
Head Coach Dave Pietramala in 2001 ask 
ing him to join the coaching staff. 

“My wife said, ‘Just do it/” Dwa 
said. “She said I had to do it. In my foul 
years we didn’t win a championship 
here. Not that it drove me to do it, bul 
that was a stickler in my side. It was one 
of those things where it was like it'd b 
fun to try to go back there and win.” 

In 2005, Dwan’s dream became rea 
ity as the team took home a champio 
ship. Now, as the associate head coach 
Dwan works extensively with th 
team’s defensive unit, imparting hi 
own defensive wizardry. He says tha 
since he can remember, he’s always 
loved playing defense. 

“In football I played linebacke 
and line,” Dwan said. “It’s ironic be 
cause my wife played soccer and was 
a defender. I have four kids who plaj 
sports and they’re all defenders. I al 
ways thought it was more fun to try 
to stop someone from celebrating than 
celebrating yourself.” 

Fifteen years after accepting | 
coaching position here and 28 after hi 
first game at Homewood Field, Dwat 
is just a humble Yankee fan (if such @ 
thing exists) who has a knack for de 
fense and loves coaching. 

“I’m just another old guy who wa 
half-decent,” Dwan, the three-time 
All-American, said. “I wasn’t one 0 
the stars. I did okay.” 
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By GILLIAN LELCHUK 
Hip Hop Editor 


Rebecca Garron ’92 graduat- 
ed from Hopkins with a degree 
from the Paani Center 
with concentrations in English 
literature, philosophy and politi- 
cal science. After leaving Hop- 
kins, Garron received her M.A, 
in German literature and phi- 
losophy, worked as an actor and 
director, and founded and ran 
an English-language theater in 
Hamburg, Germany, out of the 
basement of an Irish pub. Now, 
she is the mother of two little 
boys, works as a translator at 
the University of Hamburg, and 
is involved in local cet 
work to provide refugees wit 
support. 

As an undergraduate, she was 
involved in a tutoring program 
to help Baltimore’s inner city 
kids, but she was most heavily 
involved in extracurricular the- 
ater as a member of the sketch 
comedy group Throat Culture 
and the more traditional theater 
group the Barnstormers. She was 
a founding member of Witness 
Theater, a group dedicated to 
producing student-written plays. 
All of these groups are still 
around and performing today. 

In an email to The News-Letter, 
Garron wrote that she found her 
niche in the theater at Hopkins. 

“T felt very out of place at Hop- 
kins,” she wrote. “It was deeply 
conservative (and I am deeply 
not), its students were very, very 
career-oriented and status-con- 
scious, and it was — at the time 


— no place for budding artists, 
articularly not in the theater. I 
ad some great professors and I 

was lucky to find at least a hand- 

ful of quirky, theater and arts- 
loving friendee 

Garron noted Richard Mack- 
sey, Larzer Ziff, Judith Butler, Ed 

iner, and Walter Michaels as a 
few of her favorite and most influ- 
ential professors, but an Interses- 
sion course taught by Tina Howe 
had the biggest impact on her. 

“T was cast as an actor for 
that [class] but ended up writ- 
ing a monologue under Howe's 
guidance,” she wrote. “She was, 
without knowing it, of course, 
instrumental in my deciding not 
to pursue a career in academia 
and to risk living an artist's life.” 

Because of guidance from 
teachers like Howe, Garron 
chose to pursue theater at Hop- 
kins despite its being underap- 
preciated and underfunded. 

“Our shows took place in 
Arellano — a lecture hall, re- 
ally, not a professional stage,” 
she wrote. “Coming from a high 
school with professional-quality 
theater and three fully ite Vive 
stages/studios, it was a disap- 
pointment.” 

Her most rewarding experi- 
ence was with Throat Culture, 
of which she was a member for 
three years, and she appreciated 
the fact that the Barnstormers, 
as a student-run group, granted 
plenty of experiences to learn 
something new in the theater. 
However, something was miss- 
ing from campus. 

“I was pretty dumbfounded 


that a university with a major 
writing program had no vehicle 
for student playwrights,” Gar- 
ron wrote, “so I founded Witness 
Theater with a few friends, most- 
ly people interested in writing. 
We were all somehow attached 
to the Writing Seminars and 
very involved in the theater. That 
was the goal: to provide ‘student 
playwrights and budding actors 
and directors a chance to do, 
produce, direct and act in new 
material.” 

Garron also explained how 
she and the other founding mem- 
bers chose the name for their 
group. They could not agree on 
a name, so they ended up using 
rather unconventional methods 
to decide. 

“We ended up throwing a dart 
at a newspaper, and it landed on 
the word ‘Witness.’ I kind of re- 

ret that — it made us sound a 
ot more earnest and humorless 
than any of us really were, and 
as if we had some overarching 
social or cultural or political aim, 
which we didn’t,” Garron wrote. 
“We all thought [the name] was 
very pretentious.” 

espite little support from 
the school administration, Gar- 
ron and the Witness team man- 
aged to contact writers, direc- 
tors and actors to get five or 
six short student-written pieces 
produced and performed in a 
showcase. With little to no sup- 
port from the administration, 
the students of Witness put in a 
lot of hard work, and The News- 


_ Letter published a cartoon about 


the group. 
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Garron works at the University of Hamburg. 


“The cartoon made fun of our 
somewhat minimal approach 
to things and the perhaps faux- 
absurdist bent of many of our 
productions,” Garron wrote. 
‘The cartoon was pretty funny, 
actually, if only partly accurate. 
The minimalism really had to do 


_a lot with limited resources, but 


yes, there was perhaps a tenden- 
cy for us to pick rather obscure 
material.” ; 

After Garron graduated, Wit- 
ness began to receive more rec- 
ognition from the school. 

“I believe that my old friend 
and colleague, Andy Bragan — 
now a playwright living in New 
York — was instrumental in get- 
ting Witness some more insti- 
tutional recognition and_ solid 
funding the year after I left,” 
Garron wrote. “I am amazed 
that Witness is still around.” 
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Reilly “96 gained practical skills as engineering student 


By CATHERINE PALMER 


most to the master’s program at 
News & Features Editor 


the Homewood Campus itself. 
Hopkins was its emphasis on 


do [and] apply my engineering 
“[Wilkes] was sort of spread P 


background. And so | thought 


It was a pure twist of fate that 
brought engineer and lawyer Dan 
Reilly 96 to Hopkins. 

Reilly graduated from Wilkes 
University with an environmen- 
tal engineering degree 1995, but 
he quickly realized that work 
would be hard to find due a En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) hiring freeze in place. at 
the time 

“All environmental jobs 
kind of came to a standstill so 
I thought what’s the next best 
thing: go to grad school,” Reil- 
ly said. “I really wanted a pro- 
gram that was going to give me 
more of a practical experience 


and less of the research. I wasn’t 

somebody who wanted to sit in 

alab and do the research.” __ 
Reilly said what attracted him 


COURTESY OF DAN REILLY 96 
Reilly works as a lawyer for Arris Group, Inc. 


practical application. 

“We were going to build a 
landfill + here are the calcula- 
tions you're going to have to run 
and you're doing it. Or you're 
going to upgrade a sewer treat- 
ment plant and run through the 
different calculations,” eilly 
said. “[Because of] the things I 
learned at Hopkins, I was actu- 
ally able to do my work when I 
started working as a consulting 
engineer.” 

eilly said he felt better pre- 
pared than many of his co- 
workers who had _ attended 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT). 

“People at MIT were ver 
bright, very smart. But they had 
a different way of teaching. They 
taught a little more of the theory 
Bare Hopkins taught more of the 
practical application so that you 
could hit the ground running 
with a ee engineering de- 
gree,” Reilly said. 

Reilly spoke about the tight- 
knit atmosphere within his pro- 
gram. 

“The professors were great. 
Ours was a small program... so 
it was kind of a good collegial 
atmosphere working together,” 
he ae 

He added that he recently re- 
connected with a Hopkins class- 
mate through LinkedIn. 

“He reminded me we used to 

lay paper football. We actually 
had almost like a league going 
with it,” Reilly said. 
our stress relief.” 

Reilly also recalled enjoying 


‘That was 


out, and you didn’t really have 
a quad,” Reilly said. “The first 
time I walked onto the Hopkins 
campus... I was like ‘This is what 
a college campus looks like.” 

After graduating with a mas- 
ter’s in 1996, Reilly worked as an 
environmental engineer for four 
years. 

“I did hazard waste sites, and 
I did waste water treatment plan 
upgrades, those types of things. 
I did enjoy the work and it was 
ce kind of problem 
solving,” Reilly said. “With envi- 
ronmental you never had a true 
answer and so you always had to 
come up with a number of differ- 
ent ways to approach a problem, 
and the protessors at Hopkins 
Sap helped with that.” 

Although he enjoyed the 
work, eee said he became 
concerned about finances. 

“The one thing, though, with 
environmental was that the 
kind of joinely say, “Everybody 
wants clean air, clean water and 
a clean environment but nobod 
wants to pay for it.’ So as a con- 
sultant you became very expen- 
sive very quickly.” Reilly said. 
“I looked at people who were 
in their mid-30s and they were 
kind of concerned about their job 
because it’s federal government- 
funded, state government-fund- 
ed, county government-funded.” 

Reilly then started consider- 
ing other career options. 

“I would’ve loved to retire at 
35, but I knew that that wasn’t 

oing to happen, so I started 
thinking of what else could | 


“have 


law school would be good. It’s 
similar [to] engineering. You 
roblem solving.” 

Reilly graduated from the 
James a Beasley School of Law 
at Temple University in 2003 
and has been working in law 
ever since, including as counsel 
at the popular Mid-Atlantic con- 
venience store Wawa. 

“[Wawa] is a great, well-run 
company,” Reilly said. “It was 
tough to leave there. It lives up 
to its reputation.” 

He chose to leave in order to 
spend more time with his wife 
and young children and less 
time commuting to work. Reilly 
now works as senior counsel 
at Arris Group, Inc., a technol- 
ony company closer to his home 
where he has been able to use 
his engineering background. 

“Im obviously not doing the 
actual technical analysis, but I'll 
still ask like, ‘Hey, what about 
this? Have we thought about 
this?’ And it may be something 
that may be completely off-base, 
and it’s showing that I haven't 
done engineering for 20 years, 
but I'll still the raise the ‘ques- 
tion. So I like that aspect of it,” 
Reilly said. 

Despite having gone through 
seven years of schooling total 
and changing career paths, Reil- 
ly still notes the importance of 

1S One year at Hopkins: 

“The challenge was great. Be- 
tween four years of undergrad, 
three years of law school, the one 
year at Hopkins was my hardest 
year of education I’ve had.” 
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Dumanis 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Michael Dumanis ’97, an accom- 
plished poet and professor of litera- 
ture and creative writing at Benning- 
ton College, graduated from Hopkins 
with a B.A. in Writing Seminars. In 
this Q&A, he discusses his time as an 
undergraduate: his memories of Bal- 
timore, unfortunate encounters with 
his freshman year roommate and the 
professors and peers who impacted 
his future career. 


This interview has been edited and con- 
densed. 


Sarah Schreib: Why did you decide to 
attend Hopkins? 


Michael Dumanis: | applied Early Deci- 
sion. Truthfully, | was more interested 
in attending Columbia. But | knew that 
Columbia required a swim test to gradu- 
ate, and | didn’t know how to swim, and 
this kept me up at night. Hopkins didn’t 


- require a swim test. 


More seriously, | had read a couple 
of stories by John Barth in high school 
— “Welcome to the Funhouse” and 
“Night-Sea Journey” — and knew that 
he was on the Hopkins faculty and that 
the playwright Edward Albee had re- 
cently taught there as well. Of course, 
Albee was no longer at Hopkins by the 
time | got there, and Barth retired after 
my freshman year. But then, as a fresh- 
man and sophomore, | met and got to 
study with the two most extraordinary 
professors and mentors one could 
hope for, Allen Grossman and Mark 
Strand. 
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SS: Have you returned since? If so, do 
you feel the school has changed since 
you were a student? 


MD: | have been back a few times, in- 
cluding three brief stopovers in the 
past seven or eight years. When | was 


a student, | never fully appreciated. 


how beautiful and grand the campus is. 
The area around it seems to have gone 
through a lot of gentrification — it was 
kind of a mess back then — although 
my old apartment buildings, especially 
St. Paul Court and the Dell House, seem 
to be just as | left them. The school itself 
seems largely the same. 


SS: What are your best memories from 
your time as an undergraduate? What 
are the worst? 


MD: Let’s start with the worst. | hated 
my first year and desperately wanted 
to leave: | had a monster sociopath for 
a freshman roommate who once at- 
tacked me with a hockey stick, among 
other horrors. Some of my best non- 
academic memories involved sneaking 
into a lot of places we didn’t belong like 
the steam tunnels and the monkey lab 
and the clock tower in Gilman. Also | 
can’t stop thinking about how good the 
greasy breakfasts at the Paper Moon 
and Pete’s Grille tasted after a night of 
not sleeping. 

But many of my fondest memories 
involved specific courses — a mind- 
blowing geography class with David 
Harvey on the social constructions of 
time and space, Michael Fried’s seminar 
on the confessional poets, Greg Wil- 
liamson’s workshops on poetic form 
and prosody and every minute | spent 


studying writing with Mark Strand. 


SS: What drew you to the Writing Semi- 
nars program? 


MD: The faculty. But also the interdis- 
ciplinary nature of the major. In order 
to get a Writing Sems degree, | was re- 
quired to take incredible classes in art 
history and philosophy. | also loved the 
other Writing Sems students — they 
were my favorite people on campus. 


SS: Did you have any professors who 
had a notable impact on your life as a 
student or your future career? - 


MD: The dozen poems | wrote in the 
fall of my senior year in an indepen- 
dent study with Mark Strand comprise 
the portfolio that got me into the lowa 
Writers Workshop right after gradu- 
ation. Mark, who passed away in late 
2014, was one of the kindest, most 
supportive, most charming and wis- 
est people | have-ever met. He always 
made time for me, both then and in the 


many years since. After my first book’ 


of poems came out in 2007, | had the 


tremendous honor of serving as his. 


teaching fellow at the summertime 
Sewanee Writers Conference at the 
University of the South in Tennessee, 
where [Strand], by coincidence, was 
team-teaching his class with his one- 
time Hopkins colleague Greg William- 
son, another professor | loved, 


SS: How did your time at Hopkins im- 
pact your future path? 


MD: At Hopkins | learned how to think 
and discovered what would turn into my 


97 tell for Writing Seminars and teaches poetry 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL DUMANIS 97 
Dumanis is a professor at Bennington University. 


life’s passion. It’s funny to me now, but 
| actually saw myself studying politics or 
history or law before coming to Hopkins 
and taking classes in the Writing Semi- 
nars. Nineteen years later, | find myself 
repeating entire sentences of wisdom 
from my faculty at Hopkins verbatim to 
my Current students. 


SS: What have been your proudest ac- 
complishments since you graduated 
from Hopkins? 


MD: My first book of poems, my mar- 
riage, our 18-month-old son. Also, my 
current position as a professor of litera- 
ture and poetry writing at Bennington 
College, where | fee| very lucky to teach. 


SS: What do you hope to accomplish? 


MD: A second book of poems. 
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Former misfit Braunohler “98 launched comedy career in LA 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


Kurt Braunohler ’98 is a comedian 
based in Los Angeles and has been fea- 
tured on such programs as Bob’s Burg- 
ers, Comedy Central Presents, CONAN, 
The Tonight Show with Jimmy Fallon and 
This American life, among many others. 
He graduated from Hopkins with a B.A. in 
English and philosophy. His well-received 
debut album, How Do | Land?, was re- 
leased in 2013. You can check out a hefty 
portion of his work online; His popular 
podcast “The K Ohle with Kurt Brauno- 
hler” is available on the Nerdist Network. 
He is headlining a show at the Creative Al- 
liance (in the Canton/Highlandtown area) 
on Sunday, April 24. 


This interview has been condensed and 
edited. 


Mia Capobianco: If you had to describe 
the typical Hopkins student from the mid- 
to-late 90s, what would that look like? 


Kurt Braunohler: You have like three 
sections. You have the cutthroat kids, 
who are just nerding out all the time, 
trying to sabotage each other’s proj- 
ects. Then you have the frat kids, who 
are the frat kids. Then you have the re- 
ject-weirdos. 


MC: And where did you fit in? 


KB: | was in the reject-weirdos. | moved 
off campus as soon as | possibly could. 


MC: Were you involved in any student 
groups? 


KB: At the time there wasn’t a theater 


department, so we put on plays all the 
time but we just had to produce them 
ourselves, and we had no money. So 
| directed a bunch of one acts, and | 
acted in and directed Macbeth and a 
bunch of other Shakespeare plays. We 
would literally put on plays outside in 
the courtyard. We were just constantly 
producing theater, but essentially on 
Our Own, no one was really helping us. 


MC: What was your relationship like 
with Baltimore when you were a stu- 
dent? 


KB: | really loved Baltimore. | have a lot 
of jokes about Baltimore because it’s 
such a weird, crazy place. We moved off 
campus sophomore year and lived on 
Maryland Avenue, 2731 Maryland Ave. 
— | still remember the address. And 
there were just so many lunatics on the 


. Street all the time. We lived across the 


street from these two guys, Cornbread 
and Skeeter, and they would try every 
day to sell us something we didn’t need, 
like the one time they were pushing a 
baby bassinet on us. 

And we were like, “Cornbread, we’re 
all, like, 20 years old. We don’t need 
a baby bassinet.” And then we were 
tempted; We were like “Should we buy 
a baby bassinet?” And they had so many 
TVs for sale so often that we would just 
buy them for five dollars each, and we 
had TVs stacked on top of TVs. On one 
of them only the sound worked, on one 
of them the picture worked, and the 
others were just fuzz, and we would 
turn them all on at the same. 


MC: Since you’re coming back to Balti- 
more in a few weeks, is there anything 
you're looking forward to revisiting? 
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Braunohler is performing in Baltimore on April 24. 


KB: Just walking around. | would like to 
go see my old apartment. | like to walk 
around the Hopkins campus; | think 
Hopkins has a really beautiful campus. 
There used to be this bar called the Ren- 
dezvous. It was the weirdest bar | have 
ever been to in my entire life. It was 
near where we used to live, but | don’t 
know if it still exists [author’s note: it 
does, on 25th, though with a new own- 
er]. Maybe I'll go to the Ottobar, Club 
Charles obviously. 


MC: You said you have jokes about Bal- 
timore. Is there anything specific to 
Hopkins that you’ve used for content or 
inspiration? 


KB: No, | don’t think so. A lot of crazy stuff 
did happen at Hopkins though. Talking 
about the typical Hopkins student, | didn’t 
think | really fit in. | don’t know if anyone 
talks about this anymore, but when | was 


there the former head of the College Re- 
publicans murdered the current head of 
the College Republicans because of this 
gay tryst that they had. That was probably 
in 1996. He shot him on campus, pretty 
insane. | remember being like, “Wow, that 
only happens at Hopkins.” 


MC: Can you tell me about how things 
unfolded for you post-graduation? 


KB: | left Hopkins and lived in the woods 
for a month by myself in upstate New 
York. | was trying to “find myself,” and | 
did not find myself, so | traveled across 
the country with a few friends. Then | 
ended up settling in Brooklyn in 1998 and 
going to the Upright Citizens Brigade The- 
atre when they first opened and seeing 
some long form improv. | started taking 
classes there, then did improv for a long 
time and then started getting into sketch. 


MC: Did you try to network in the Bal- 
timore arts scene while you were here? 


KB: | wouldn't really call it networking. 
At the time, we were just kind of weirdo 
art kids. There was a very strange poetry 
scene in the mid-’90s in Baltimore. So 
we would write poems and perform. It 
was very weird, and it would happen in 
strange bars in the middle of nowhere. 


MC: If you could go back to when you 
were an undergrad and tell yourself 
something, what would it be? 


KB: You should start writing now. | had 
this idea in my head that | would start 
writing when | had something to say. It’s 
really an excuse you give yourself. You 
find out what you have to say by making 
yourself say something. 
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Fink “14 broadcasts her millennial musings at Refinery29 


COURTESY OF LUCIE FINK ‘14 
Fink has thousands of followers on Instagram. 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


Since graduating from Hopkins with 
a Bachelors in the Writing Seminars, 
Lucie Fink ‘14 has become the voice of 
a generation, most recently express- 
ing the ideas of millennials everywhere 
through her on-camera work at Re- 
fimery29. She has started two punny 
original series for the brand, appropri- 
ately called “Try Living with Lucie” and 
“What Do You Fink?” During her time 
at Hopkins, Fink developed the series 
“Learn More, See More, B’More” to 
show prospective students everything 
Baltimore has to offer. 

Her experiences working in produc- 
tion as an undergraduate gave her a 
solid foundation for working in brand- 
ed content at Ogilvy & Mather, one of 
the world’s largest advertising agen- 
cies. Besides working at two incred- 
ihle companies, Fink currently runs a 
stop motion animation business on 
her Instagram as a side project full of 


passion. She shared her journey from 
graduation to becoming the voice of 
a generation. 


This interview has been condensed 
and edited. 


Jacqui Neber: Since graduating in 2014 
you've accomplished a lot, especially on 
social media as a millennial. Could you 
describe a little bit about your journey 
from graduation to now? 


Lucie Fink: | started out as a neuro- 
science major my freshman year, and 
then when | decided to change it, | 
looked around for the most creative 
major. "knew | wanted to take film 
and media studies courses but also 
knew | wanted to be a storyteller, so 
creative writing was definitely the 
best option for me. 

And | had a couple internships in 
video production and worked as a pro- 
duction assistant and then somehow 
fell into working in advertising. My 
first real paid internship was at J. Wal- 
ter Thomson Worldwide (JWT), and | 
had the chance to work alongside the 
director of brands and entertainment. 
| was sort of a production intern anda 
brands and entertainment intern and 
learned a lot about what was a whole 
new world, at the time, of branded 
content. | thought it was super inter- 
esting. | had always been on the side 
of producing general content without 
it being branded, but | had this real- 
ization that branded content is where 
all the money’s at. [laughs] Brands are 
paying for it. 

| loved that job, but wanted to 
work at a different company than | in- 
terned at. | was lucky enough to find 


an opening at Ogilvy in their branded 
content division. | started right out 
of school as an associate producer 
there. What | was doing at Ogilvy was 
sort of like what | was doing at Hop- 
kins (through Learn More, See More, 
B’More admissions videos) but for 
brands and on a huger scale. | really 
loved the environment and big com- 
pany corporate culture. ; 

While | was at Ogilvy, | had started 
(on the side) a stop motion animation 
business on my Instagram, and that 
grew completely out of passion and 
wanting to do something artistic. | had 
always had an artistic love and so when 
| discovered stop motion, | literally 
came home from work every day and 
just made a stop motion video on my 
apartment floor using a desk lamp and 
an iPhone. 

| was obsessed with everything | was 
making and put it on my Instagram (with 
my email in my profile). That took off in 
a way | didn’t expect it to and wound up 
being a side business | was running. 

Then at Ogilvy | realized | wanted to 
be more on the editorial side than the 
branded side. When | interviewed with 
Refinery, | wasn’t even sure | wanted to 
leave Ogilvy at the time. | just wanted 
to see what was available to me there. 
Their video department was really 
small at the time, just building up, and 
| told the woman who interviewed me 
all the things | wanted to do. 

She basically was like, “Well, you 
can do everything you said if you work 
here.” She basically said, “Go home, 
write up your dream job description, 
and we'll talk salary after.” So | literally 
went home, wrote up my dream job 
description and brought it into her. And 
that’s how | got to Refinery. 


Fink mentioned that her favorite 
memories of school all revolve around 
singing and rehearing with the Men- 
tal Notes — not around her job and 
internship hunt. 


JN: Everyone at Hopkins is always 
searching for that next job or internship 
— do you have any advice on what to 
look for or what to do after graduation? 


LF: Take internships. | know everyone 
wants a job, but take internships. First, 
don’t think too hard about exactly what 
you want to be. Second, | think getting a 
position and starting somewhere is [im- 
portant] because once you have your 
foot in the door at the company, you'll 
learn so much in the first three months, 
and you'll have a better idea of what you 
want to do after that. All you really need 
is the entry into the company and then 
you can move into the right role after. 
And three, figure out what you love 
to do. If you’re passionate about it, 
you'll just do it because you love it. The 
people who say they “want” to do stuff, 
that means that’s not their Passion. | be- 
lieve that if you have a passion, you’re 
so into it, you can’t not do it. | used to 
sprint home from work and go to the 
grocery store and buy things with my 
own money for filming because | was 
So excited to make a stop motion video. 
Not for a brand — | wasn’t getting paid 
for it, and there were only 100 people 
watching at the time. | couldn’t not do 
it because | was so driven by my desire 
to make art. Don’t just say, “Oh | should 
really start painting.” If you are passion- 


- ate, allow yourself to be passionate. Do 


it and do it and do it even if it’s just for 
yourself. If you do it and you're talented 
about it, you'll be noticed. 
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News-Letter alum Yamakawa.’14 talks path to medical school 


By ELIZABETH LIU 


Science & Technology Editor 


Former Science & Technology editor 
of The News-Letter, Mike Yamakawa 
‘14 is currently working for Asklepion 
Pharmaceuticals, LCC, a startup com- 
pany that helped get FDA approval 
for the life-saving drug Cholbam and 
heading to University of Illinois College 
of Medicine in a few months. | met 
with him in Brody Café to chat about 
his time at Hopkins and what he is up 
to now that he has graduated. 


Elizabeth Liu: What did you think of 
Hopkins the first time you stepped on 
campus? 


Mike Yamakawa: | transferred from 
St. Louis University after my freshman 
year, so | stepped on campus with 
very little guidance. | tried very hard 
to get out there and start talking to 
people because as a transfer student 
you have less of a support network. 
But from the moment | stepped on 
campus, | realized that many people 
were driven and motived. That’s one 
of the reasons why | transferred to 
Hopkins — people have very diverse 


interests but a similar motivation to 


succeed. 


EL: You wrote for The News-Letter, 
didn’t you? Tell me a little about that. 


MY: | wrote for the Science & Tech- 
nology section. | think it helped me 
jumpstart my research, because | in- 
terviewed professors and doctors at 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
for The News-Letter. Through that, | 


startéd figuring out which labs | want- 
ed to join, and | found a lab, headed 
by [Herschel] Wade, that dealt With 
multi-drug resistance mechanisms. | 
thought that was really cool, so after 
a few weeks of writing articles for The 
News-Letter, | decided to join his lab. 
From there things just started falling 
together. 

| remember that | had a lot of fun 
writing an article about the Romney 
and Obama health care reform de- 
bate. A good [number] of people read 
it and commented on it, so | was re- 
ally happy. And that’s the thing about 
The News-Letter — most people think 
it’s just a campus thing, but you'll re- 
alize that people all over Baltimore 
read The News-Letter online. During 
my sophomore year, | wrote about a 
new drug for cystic fibrosis, and par- 
ents with children who had cystic fi- 
brosis were reading it and comment- 
ing on the article —: they were like 
“Oh my gosh, this is something we’ve 
been waiting for, for a really long time. 
Thank you for writing about it.” And 


‘that’s when | realized that what we’re - 


writing really has an impact. 
EL: Any advice for incoming freshmen? 


MY: College is the four years in your 
life when you start to figure out what 
your passions are. Four years is a pret- 
ty big chunk of time and these years 
are so significant because this is be- 
fore your actual life starts. So this is a 
really good time to understand your- 
self a little more — what you like, what 
you dislike, what your limits are. It’s 
easy to get bogged down with grades 


and stuff, but at a certain point you 
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need to step aside to look at the big- 
ger picture and understand yourself a 
little more. 


EL: What are you up to now? 


MY: So right now, I’m in my second 
gap year. For a really long time, | was 
on and off about pre-med — | was only 
planning on taking one gap year, but at 
the end, | still wasn’t sure if | wanted 
to go into medicine, so | took another 
year to reaffirm. It’s a really big leap 
of faith in yourself. So this is my sec- 
ond gap year, and I’ve been working 
at a startup pharmaceutical company 
called Asklepion Pharmaceuticals. 


EL: What are some of the biggest chal- 
lenges you’ve faced after Hopkins? 
How did you deal with them? 


MY: After | graduated from Hopkins, | 
became financially independent from 
my parents. | was.making my own 
money, so that meant | had to do tax- 
es by myself and deal with insurance 
companies to make sure my insurance 
is still up to date. It seems simple, but 
once you actually start doing it, you 
have to be really careful or else you 
end up screwing yourself over. For ex- 
ample, | hadn’t realized that my health 
insurance plan ended, and | was basi- 
cally uninsured for a month. | broke 
my nose that month and I had to go to 
the emergency room to get surgery. 
That ended up costing me quite a bit 
of money, and it was one of the big- 
gest mistakes that I’ve ever made in 
my life. But it’s also a good lesson to 
learn as an adult: You have to be more 
responsible for yourself. 


COURTESY OF MIKE YAMAKAWA ‘14 
Yamakawa is working in his second gap year. 


EL: Do you have any advice for people 
who are graduating soon? 


My: As a Hopkins graduate, people 
come towards you with a lot of-ep- 
portunities. The career office pro- 
vides you with a lot of cool intern- 
ships and jobs. It’s really easy to 
say “Hey, | like this one” and settle 
for the first offer. | would say don’t 
make an impulsive decision right 
away — really evaluate what your 
future goals are and what you really 
like to make sure that you’re mak- ” 
ing the right choice. So step back 
and evaluate it to make sure that 
you’re really going to be happy with 
it. If you think that, let’s just say in 
two years, you would still be happy 
working there, then go for it. 
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A word with Janice Bonsu 5 former lieedi ieshie rn SGA 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


This interview has been condensed and 
edited. 


Will Anderson: What have you been 
up to since graduation? 

Janice Bonsu: Well I’m back in school, 
which is a wonderful parting gift! I’m 
doing my master’s in public health 
at Penn (University of Pennsylvania), 
ara@=| guess the benefit of this type 
of school versus Hopkins is that the 
graduate programs are kind of like 
“Okay, get a part-time job, taste the 
real world, get some experience.” So 
I’m just working at different places 
and doing internships, it’s been fun. 


WA: Where are you working now? 


COURTESY OF JANICE BONSU 15 
Bonsu is working toward a master’s degree . 


JB: My yearlong internship is at the 
Center for High Impact Philanthropy. 
It’s a center that was created by Whar- 
ton and the School of Social Policy 
and Practice. They’re two antagonistic 
types of schools, where one is like “Big 
money!” and the other is like “Give the 
money to the world!” The center works 
on developing guidance for philanthro- 
pists who are interested in making an 
impact in a variety of topics. 


WA: What’s your advice to Hopkins 
seniors? 


JB: | think saying “chill out” is so ter- 
rible because if you’re as neurotic as | 
am, that’s the worst advice! It’s great 
advice, but nobody’s mature enough 
to hear it, ever. So | think that the best 
advice is to make a decision and if you 
make the wrong one, you can make 
better decisions. It’s not the end of 
the world! You’re going to make a bad 
decision, but at least you made that 
decision. You have the freedom to go 
back and make another one, and an- 
other one, and another one. 


WA: What do you think is your legacy 
on campus? 


JB: | could say that on SGA | helped a 
lot with sexual misconduct policy and 
rewrote the Constitution for the SGA. 
| think that when | think about my leg- 
acy, it’s that | was able to find out who 
Janice was while | was at Hopkins. 


WA: What do you think about SGA’s 
focus on mental health this year? 


JB: | think that the SGA was created to 
focus on the issues that students are 
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talking about. So if students are talking 
about mental health, that’s what they 
should do. Last year they were talking 


about sexual misconduct and bylaws, 


and that’s what we focused on. 

| think that be it spurred by Jason 
[Plush] or just a swelling of interest, 
it’s a massive topic. | think that [SGA] 
would find a lot of progress working 
with the Office of Student Life and 
with the individual schools and the 
deans of the schools because you 
can’t just tackle mental health from 
the point of “Let’s just host more 
school events.” You really have to get 
the deans involved and see if there’s 
something in the classroom that’s a 
breaking point and help foster institu- 
tional awareness of the issue. 


WA: What’s your perspective on the 
Black Student Union’s protests last se- 
mester? 


JB: Well first, | want to commend 
those students because it sucks that 
you have to make a public request for 
a meeting that way. Certainly, | would 
think that President Daniels — or at 
least he believes — is accessible, but 
they had to stop a thousand-dollar 
video before they got a meeting. They 
had such tremendous success from it, 
so I’m impressed. 


WA: What can the University do to 
improve the experience of black stu- 
dents on campus? 


JB: | don’t know if you remember Na-- 


than Connelly — he was in the His- 
tory department, and he was one of 
our black professors who left. When 
he was leaving, | was devastated be- 


cause | knew him, [Assistant Professor 
of History] Lester Spence and [Assis- 
tant Professor of Sociology] Katrina 
McDonald. They were the only three 
black faculty members, so when he 
was leaving, | was like “Goodness gra- 
cious, two for Whiting and Krieger?!” 

The University can certainly do 
more. | think that at least it makes 
sense to have your faculty demograph- 
ics match your student demographics, 
so if you have 14 percent black stu- 
dents, have 14 percent black profes- 
sors. | hope that’s something they’re 
looking forward to doing, but it’s also 
much more than having a black profes- 
sor, you have to ask yourself why are 
these people leaving? Are the black 
professors connected to the students? 
What's going to stop them from leaving 
the school after you’ve hired them? 

‘Also, | don’t know, how about His- 
panic students? Do we have Hispanic 
faculty. | think this is just a starting 
point for the school realigning all 
these goals because it is important to 
have someone look like you and be 
successful. It implicitly tells you that 
the gates are open. 


WA: What’s your advice for current 
students? : 


JB: Ask yourself, “How is the world 
evolving, and how do | want to posi- ” 
tion myself to answer those world 
problems?” Do things that aren’t 
asked of you. Find wacky people do- 
ing wacky things and tell them that 
you'll do whatever work it takes to put 
yourself with them. I’ve left with a di- 
ploma, but it’s all those relationships | 
made that are propelling me forward. 
I’m so grateful. 
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brown ‘Io juggled varisty basketball and public health major 


By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 


Last year Hopkins gradu- 
ated a student who doubled-as 
a phenomenal student and an 
incredible women’s basketball 
player. Jessica Brown, ‘15, ma- 
jored in Public Health Studies 
and played varsity women’s bas- 
ketball. 

Brown shared some of her fa- 
vorite memories at Hopkins, which 
focused mainly on her friendships. 

“There are just too many to list,” 
she said. “If I had to sum them all 
up, I would just have to say my 
friends. I have made lifelong friends 
here, on and off the court, and the 
-memories are endless.” 

One of Brown’s favorite memo- 
ries is of her teammate Steph Binder. 

“When I start thinking of the 
things that make me laugh the 
most, I think of my teammate and 
classmate Steph Binder. She was 
beyond hilarious and, whether 
she meant to or not, she was al- 
ways making us laugh. I remem- 
ber our freshman year, we were 
going out to this party, trying to 
look cute in front of all the guys 
of course, and Steph ate it as soon 
as we walked in the door. Every- 
one stopped and looked at us and 
she just popped up and shouted 
‘Yep I have arrived.’ That was 
her personality from day one 
until graduation; the girl never 
changed,” she said. 

It was obvious in the way that 
Jess talked about her friends that 
they were inseparable. She told me 


how they still keep in touch today. 


and visit their younger teammates 
as much as they can. 


To some extent Brown misses 
basketball. 

“I miss the game. I miss my 
teammates, the camaraderie, the 
competition. I don’t miss the pres- 
sure and the stress. I especially 
don’t miss the 6 a.m. workouts,” 
she said. 

She laughed as she recalled 
memories of those 6 a.m. workouts. 

“We had to wake up at 5:15 in 
order-to be dressed and ready at 
the gym by 5:45. It was rough. 
They ended at 8 a.m. and most 
of us were so defeated at that 
point that we skipped the rest 
of classes for that day. One girl 
on the team got a letter from the 
dean at one point for missing so 
many morning classes because 
she took a nap after the workouts 
and overslept. If I haven't said it 
already, they were rough,” she 
said. ; 

Jess showed obvious. signs of 
relaxation as she realized she 
would never have to go through 
those workouts again. As I sat 
there talking to Brown, I real- 
ized just how much work she had 
to juggle throughout her time at 
Hopkins and it seemed quite in- 
sane. 

When I asked Jess just how she 
managed her time with basket- 
ball, schoolwork and research, she 
laughed. 

“You just do it. I mean, you 
don’t really have a choice. I knew 
what I wanted to do, and I did 
what it took to get there,” she 
said. 

I continued to ask her how she 
stayed nappy and found balance 
with everything. 

“T always made sure I saved one 
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day for myself. Whether it was in 
the middle of the week or on the 
weekend, I was going to have 
one day where I did whatever I 
wanted to do and not worry about 
schoolwork. Every other day was 
all about the grind,” she said. 

Jess seemed to have a pretty in- 
credible time here at Hopkins so it 
only made sense for me to ask her 
about her craziest part story. 

“Okay there was this one par- 
ty that basically my whole team 
was at. It was 
at a_ certain 
men’s sporting 
team’s house, 
but I will not 


specify.” She 
laughed to 
herself — and 


continued, 
“These guys 
were _ being 
complete jerks 
to a couple of 
my teammates 
who were just 
sitting on the 
couch mind- 
ing their own 
business. I 
turned around 
and saw one of 
the guys pour- 
ing beer all 
over: my two 
teammates. I | 
didn’t think | 
and walked | 
straight over 
there and 
punched the 
guy square in 
the face.” 

She started 
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laughing uncontrollably. “Prob- 
ably should have thought that 
one through a little bit more. I 
saw him two days later with a 
black eye. I don’t know if I would 
take it back if I could, but I defi- 
nitely would think on it a little bit 
more.” 

Brown had a pretty adventur- 
ous career at Hopkins and was 
still able to graduate on time with 
friends that she will have for the 
rest of her life. 


COURTESY OF JESSICA BROWN ‘15 


Brown has fond memories of her teammates on the varsity basketball team. . 
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Drechsel ‘Id transitioned from Hopkins ROTC to the military 


COURTESY OF JUSTIN DRESCHEL 115 
Drechsel hopes to attend an Army special school. 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


Justin Drechsel graduated just 
last year from Hopkins but has been 
thrust into an intense and demanding 
environment that surely affords him 
a fxrdifferent experience from his 
peers in graduate school and entry- 
level jobs. 

The former varsity baseball cap- 
tain entered basic training for the 
Army after fulfilling his ROTC obli- 
gations at Hopkins, and he has some 


serious ambitions for his time in the 


Army. Known to his teammates and 
friends as maniacally competitive and 
intense, Drechsel has thrived in the 
armed forces so far. Still, the change 
has not been without uncertainty for 
the Virginia native. ; 

“The adjustment from Hopkins 
ROTC to the Army was quite large,” 
Drechsel said. “There was a vast in- 


crease in the amount of time spent 
working on Army-related tasks. In 
college, the time commitment was 
three one-hour-long sessions of physi- 
cal training and around six hours of 
class per week, whereas in the Army, 
my daily schedule began with an hour 
and a half of [physical training] from 
05:30 to 07:00 and then classes from 
08:30 to 17:30. 

“This was a big change seeing as in 
college, classes were spread out dur- 
ing the day and usually did not last 
nearly as long. The result of the in- 
creased time commitment was a‘stron- 
ger focus on maximizing effective use 
of my free time for -homework and 
other things.” 

Drechsel also commented on how. 
different his time at Hopkins was in 
terms of whom he has spent time with. 
Varsity athletes spend the vast major- 
ity of their time around like-minded 
teammates, but the Army has afforded 
Justin a much more cosmopolitan ex- 
perience. 

“Another change from college to 
the Army was the change in demo- 
graphics,” Drechsel said. “In ROTC 
you work closely with a lot of people 


around the same age, with a couple 
- instructors who have a lot of time and 


experience in the military. 

“In the Army Inow have to deal with 
a wide variety of people of different 
ages, backgrounds, experiences, and in 
some cases I have to serve as the boss of 
a person who may have over ten years of 
experience doing their job, while I have 
only been doing this for six months.” 

Though the Hopkins ROTC pro- 
gram is highly regarded, Drechsel still 
noted a pretty extreme learning curve 
upon experiencing the real deal. 

“Perhaps one of the biggest differ- 


-ences is the quality of the training and 
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instruction,” Drechsel said. “While 
all of the training I received from my 
ROTC instructors was helpful and in- 
formative, the hands-on training we 
did was always hampered by budget 
issues and time and location con- 
straints. 

Now that I am in the Army, I have 
access to multi-million-dollar simula- 
tion machines, large areas to train and 
the time with which I can practically 
apply what I am taught. ROTC was a 
good introduction to the Army, and it 
provided a solid base for me to start 
my career.” 

Known affectionately by his 
friends as JD Big Hoss, Drechsel was 
noncommittal when asked about his 
ambitions for a career in the Army, 
but anyone who knows him would 
tell you his drive and competitiveness 
will likely propel him up the ladder 
pretty quickly. 

“Due to the nature of working in 
the Army, where your assignments 
are decided for you, it is difficult 
to plan out your career to a certain 
extent,” Drechsel said. “However, 
I would like to attend some of the 
Army’s special schools for leadership 
and other skills, such as Airborne and 
Ranger School. 

“As a Field Artilleryman I can per- 
form a number of different jobs,. from 
running a gun line of howitzers asa 
platoon leader, coordinating missions 
as a. fire direction officer, supporting 
the maneuver elements as a fire sup- 
port officer and eventually command- 
ing my own battery as a captain,” he 
said. 

“Depending on how my career 
progresses,” he added, “there are a 
number of possible paths I would be 
interested in taking, ranging from be- 
ing an instructor at the U.S. Military 


Academy at West Point to serving as a 
Foreign Area Officer in another coun- 
try. It is hard to forecast exactly where 
I will be, but Iam interested to see how 
it turns out.” : 

While the armed forces seems like 
a totally different and eminently more 
hostile world than the verdant Hop- 
kins campus, Drechsel said his time 
here was actually really formative and 
helpful for his Army experience. 

“My time as a student-athlete at 
Hopkins helped to prepare me for 
the rigors of army training by forcing 
me to improve my time management 
skills from trying to balance ROTC, 
athletics and academics at the same 
time,” Drechsel said. “Additionally, 
being a member of the baseball team 
[was] invaluable in teaching nie how 
to work together with others toward 
a common goal and how to deal with 
adversity and continue to work to 
complete the mission.” 

Drechsel also noted that his course- 
work at Hopkins, where he majored 
in international studies, impacted his 
perception of the U.S. military to a cer- 
tain extent, but that martial spirit is in 
his blood. 

“My father was in the Air Force 
when I was growing up, so I always 
had a favorable view of the U.S. mili- 
tary, and there wasn’t much at Hop- 
kins that affected how I thought about 
it,” he said. 

“Outside of the ‘ROTC classes I 


‘took and one class about the civilian 


perspective of war, there really wasn’t 
much interaction with or discussion of 


_ the armed forces. The protests about 


Hopkins Applied Physics'Lab’s partic- 
ipation in the U.S. drone program was 
probably the only negative reaction I 
saw at Hopkins regarding anything 
with the military.” 


The Alani Ess_qe dO, 
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Kokotailo “15 returned in Jordan after abroad experience 


By AUDREY HOLT 
Copy Editor 


Laura Kokotailo ’15 works as a teach- 

ing fellow at King’s Academy in Jordan 

_ In the Department of History and Social 

Studies. She majored in International 

Studies and studied abroad in Amman, 

Jordan during the fall semester of her 

junior year. She described her current 

position, the experience of living abroad 

in Jordan and her future plans with Copy 
Editor Audrey Holt. 


This interview has been condensed and 
edited. 


Audrey Holt: Describe your current 
teaching position in Jordan. What is the 
school like? 


Laura Kokotailo: |’m currently working 
at a boarding school in Jordan called 
King’s Academy. It’s a medium-sized, 
American-style boarding school that’s 
been transplanted in the Middle East. 
'm teaching ninth-grade history, which 
iS a world history class. It basically goes 
from ancient Egypt all the way up to the 
founding of monotheistic religions. 

| do a lot of other stuff at the school 
t00 because it’s a boarding school, so | 
live here, and I’m with the students all 
the time. | coach swimming, and I’m also 
Just really involved on campus, living in 
the dorms and working with the kids. 


AH: What made you choose to teach at 
King’s Academy after graduating? 


LK: I'm here not because | necessarily 
love teaching, although I’ve really come 
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to enjoy it, and | really do love the kids 
here so much, but I’m basically here be- 
cause | wanted to come back to Jordan 
after graduation. | studied abroad here in 
college. It was a really transformative ex- 
perience for me. | love the Middle East; | 
love the people here; | love the culture, 
and | knew | really wanted to come back. 
This seemed for me like the best way to 
do that and to still get paid and be here 
with an organization. 


AH: What surprised you most about 
being in Jordan, either when studying 
abroad or living there this year? - 


LK: | think what surprised me the most 
was how much | loved it here and how 
much fun | had here. | think that sur- 
prises me every couple weeks. The thing 
about Jordan is that every time you think 
you kind of have a handle on it and that 
you kind of know what’s coming and that 
you know how to deal with it, Jordan just 
tells you, ‘No, you don’t, you never knew 
in the first place.’ It’s always an adven- 
ture. Even though that’s the hardest part 
about it, that’s also what | love the most. 

At Hopkins and even when I’m back 
home in general, it’s easy to fall into a 
routine and to just be going through the 


motions and just doing what you’re sup- ~ 


posed to do. Here it’s impossible to do 
that because no two days are alike. 


AH: How about the students themselves? 
What is it like teaching? 


LK: [The students are] incredibly welcom- 
ing, also incredibly appreciative of for- 
eigners, especially American foreigners, 
who speak Arabic because that’s kind of 


a rarity here. | speak some Arabic; | don’t 
speak perfect Arabic by any means, but 
I can get by, and that’s been the most 
positive reaction from students. These 
days it’s becoming more common, but 
in general it’s pretty rare to find Ameri- 
cans who are interested in and commit- 
ted to learning the Arabic language and 
committed to being in Jordan. They ap- 
preciate that so much because there’s 
so much of the opposite — “You have to 
learn English; You have to go to college 
in the U.S.; You have to assimilate to the 
West” — and having the West assimilate 
back is a rarity. 


AH: What’s up next for you in Jordan or 


beyond? 


LK: | was originally planning on just stay- 
ing here one year between college and 
law school, but | decided that | can’t 


leave here after one year. | pour so’ 
much of myself into my classes and into 
my kids everyday, and | wanted to like 
take a second year here to have a year 
that’s a building year and nota starting- ° 
over year. 

[When | start law school,] | want 
to do immigration and refugee law. 
That’s very much inspired by my time 
spent here. Even today | was having 
a discussion with my kids in my class 
about the Syrian conflict and about 
how this week was the five-year mark. 


They’re 15-years-old; That’s one third 


of their life. 

| [was saying], “This is your future. 
Even if the conflict is technically ‘fixed’ 
or ‘over,’ rebuilding this country this re- 
gion is going to be your job.” | love that 
aspect of teaching. For me | think my 
“true calling” lies elsewhere, but it’s still 
related to these issues. 


Kokotailo works at King’s Academy in Jordan and plans on a 
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FEATURES 


* Individual Leases 

* Private Bedrooms 

* Fully Furnished 

* In-Unit Laundry 

* High Speed Internet 
* All Utilities Included 


AMENITIES 

« Fitness Center 

* Media Center 

« Study Lounges 

* Outdoor Green Roof 
» Game Room 

* Retail and Eateries 


CONTACT 


Temporary Leasing Office 
The Steinwald House 

3211 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
443.750.1107 
NineEast33rd@cocm.com 
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